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ARTICLE 1. 
WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 
ARTICLE EIGHTH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
sy H. Ziecier, D. D., Theological Professor of Missionary Institute, 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 


“Although the Church is properly a congregation of saints 
and true believers; yet, as in this life, many hypocrites and 
wicked men are mingled with them, it is lawful for us also 
to receive the sacraments, though administered by bad men, 
agreeably to the declaration of our Saviour, that ‘the Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat,’ &c. And on account of the 
appointment and command of Christ, both the word and the 
sacraments are efficacious, even when administered by wicked 
men.” 

“They condemn the Donatists and such like, who denied 
that it is lawful to make use of the ministry of wicked men 
in the Church, and who hold that the ministry of such is use- 
less and without efficacy.” 


To a correct understanding of the specific parts of any doc- 
ument, it is necessary to examine the occasion of its origin as 
a whole, and as to its several parts, and also its design, its 





*Kighth Lecture on the Holman Foundation, in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, delivered 
Jane 24th, 1873 
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contextual relations, and its subject-matter. We will intro- 
duce specifically, however, only two of these topics: whatever 
of the others is necessary to our object, will be introduced in 
connection with these. 


THE CON-TEXTUAL RELATIONS OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION AS A 
WHOLE, TO THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH ARTICLES, 

From a careful examination of Arts. I, II, ITI, IV and 
XX; V and XVIIT; IX, X, XII, XX and XXIV; VII and 
XII; XIV and XXVIII; and XXV; of the Confession, we 
have the following relation of dogmas—The Triune God, as 
creator and preserver of all things; man fallen, exposed to 
the eternal wrath of God; deliverance from this wrath, by 
the new birth; this new birth, wrought by the Holy Spirit ; 
the Holy Spirit, operating through the means of grace; the 
means of grace, efficacious only through faith in Christ ; this 
faith, produced by the use of the means of grace: these 
means of grace, intrusted to the guardianship of the Church ; 
and the Church, exercising this guardianship through her 
ministry. 

We may sum up this relation of dogmas still more briefly, 
thus—God, the agent in man’s salvation; man fallen, the 
subject of salvation; the word of God and the sacraments, 
the means of salvation; the Church, the instrumentality 
through which God renders these means efficacious to man’s 
salvation. In short, the Church is God’s chosen instrumen- 
tality through which alone he designs to render efficacious 
the means which he has ordained for man’s salvation. <A di- 
vine revelation, with all its divinely appointed institutions, 
would avail little towards securing our salvation, unless they 
resulted in the organization of the Church; and then, not, 
unless intrusted to the Church for self-improvement, for safe- 
keeping, for faithful administration, and for pure transmission. 

Returning now to our relation of dogmas, we remark, that 
the last two are implied in the language of the seventh and 
eighth articles, namely—Among whom the gospel is preach- 
ed in its purity, and the holy sacraments are administered 
according to the gospel ;” and “the sacraments and word are 
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efficacious, on account of the institution and command of 
Christ, although they are administered by wicked men.” 


THE SPECIAL DESIGN OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH ARTICLES. 


In the New Testament we find two classes of texts descrip- 
tive of the Church, sometimes apparently in conflict with 
each other, and yet constituting a harmonious whole—the 
one being ideal, and embodying the elements of her essential 
nature, the other being empirical, and embodying the phenom- 
ena manifested in her progressive development. Of the for- 
mer, we have Eph. 5 : 25—27, and 1 Thess. 5 : 23, 24. <Ac- 
cording to these texts, Christ gave himself for the Church, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it, and present it to him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish ; 
and St. Paul prays for the members of the Church, that God 
might sanctify them wholly, and that their whole spirit, and 
soul, and body might be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of the latter, we have 1 Cor. 1:1, 
and 3 : 1—23, and 5: 1—13; Gal. 1: 2,and 1: 6, 7, and 8: 
1—29. In these texts St. Paul represents the members of the 
Church at Corinth, as being not spiritual but carnal, and 
babes in Christ, as not being able to bear strong meat, as tol- 
erating among them envying and strife, and divisions, and 
even fornication ; and those of the churches of Galatia, as 
having already renounced the grace of Christ for another gos- 
pel, and as being bewitched so as not to obey the truth. 

The adoption of either of these descriptions exclusive of 
the other, would give a very ove-sided conception of the 
Church, and necessarily lead to many and fatal errors. In- 
deed, this would be the result, even when the two descrip- 
tions were not properly understood in their inseparable rela- 
tions to one another. The exclusive adoption of the ideal 
must lead to. the Donatistic fanaticism, or to indifference for 
all church-organizations, whilst the empirical alone would 
encourage corruption and formalism. 

The historico-empirical existence of the Church as an ex- 
ternal, visible, manifestation, and thus distinguished from its 
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essential ideal, was the Roman Catholic conception of the 
Church. With this historico-empirical conception was soon 
connected the opinion that the unity of the Church was rep- 
resented in the bishops, and that without submission to them, 
no one could belong to this unity, or one Catholic Church. 
Upon this, again, was engrafted the supremacy of the bishops 
of Rome, and, finally, the supremacy of the Pope over all 
bishops, over all councils, and powers, spiritual and secular. 
Thus the Church was held to be, the congregation of the 
faithful throughout the whole world, united under one invis- 
ible Head, Jesus Christ, but also under one visible head, the 
vicar of Christ, the Pope of Rome. This visible head was 
then held as having full power to ordain laws, regulate all 
forms of worship, sit in judgment on the word of God, &c. 
Again, their idea of the faithful is absolute, implicit submis- 
sion to the pope in all things; and that those who do not 
thus submit do not belong to the one universal Church. 

This is strongly expressed in Bellarmine’s treatise on the 
Chureh: “We hold, that the Church is only one, not two, 
and that this one and true Church is the body of men which 
is bound together by the profession of the same faith and the 
communion of the same sacraments, under the government of 
legitimate pastors, and especially of the one vicar of Christ 
upon earth, the Roman pontiff. From this definition, it is 
easy to determine who belong to the Church, and who do not.” 

After stating that this definition consists of three parts, 
and also, what persons are excluded by the first and second, 
he adds: “By the third are excluded schismatics who have 
faith and the sacraments, but are not subject to the legitimate 
pastor, and who, therefore, profess faith and partake of the 
sacraments outside of the Church. But all others are inclu- 
ded in this definition, although they are reprobates, wicked, 
and ungodly.”* 

Holding this conception of the Church, the Catholies de- 
nied the Reformers the right to be called a church, because, 


Winer’s Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der Vers. Chrst. Kirchenparteien 
pp. 167. Vl Hag. Hist. Doctrines, Vol. I]., pp. 291, 292 
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in their opinion, they had separated themselves as a party 
from the bosom of the universal Church, and had thus de- 
parted from the idea of the Church as it was developed in her 
progressive history. To this exclusive empirical conception 
of the Church, the Reformers objected ; and to show the in- 
justice of this refusal, and to maintain their right to be called 
a church, they took hold of the essentia! principle as found 
in the New Testament, and embodied in the Apostles’ Creed, 
namely, “the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” This they set forth in Article VII. of the Augsburg 
Confession. It opposes the Romish error, that the Church is 
only visible, under the one vicar of Christ, the pope of Rome. 
It gives a definition of the ideal Church, the ecclesia stricte 
dicta: that is, as Christ her Head and his apostles delineated 
her and designed she should be in her complete development— 
a congregation of believers and saints, of holy persons, made 
such by faith, and who hold and dispense a pure gospel and 
pure sacraments, and who are all bound together in one 
inseparable communion throughout the world, and through 
all time, by this gospel and these sacraments, and not by the 
same ordinances of human appointment. But an organized 
society consisting exclusively of saints, has never existed in 
the world. The definition of the Church in the seventh ar- 
ticle, so far as it relates to its essential element does not, 
therefore, describe the Church as she has been at any time as 
an organized society, but what she is in her inner, essential 
nature, and what she must aim to become in her complete de- 
velopment. In short: it is the New Testament ideal of the 
Church—the inner essence and the outer manifestation in its 
organized form, in harmony with one another. 

That the Confessors thus used the term, “Congregatio sanc- 
forum,” is evident from the fact, that in the German copy of 
the Confession, they employ the phraseology, “die Versamm- 
lung aller Gléubigen ;” and also, from the use of both terms, 
saints and believers, in both the German and Latin texts of 
the eighth article, and from their accompanying adjuncts, 
namely, “although the Church is properly nothing else than 
the congregation of saints and true believers, yet, since in 
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this life there are many hypocrites and wicked persons mixed 
with them,” &c. 

This definition of the Church in the seventh article, taken 
strictly, as consisting only of saints and true believers, would 
consequently exclude all religious societies from the Church, 
even the confessors themselves. Therefore, to avoid a one- 
sidedness on their part, with its concomitant errors, and to 
show more fully also, that they speak here of the ecclesia 
stricte dicta, or the ideal Church, and that they have a broader 
conception of the Church in the possessive development, they 
give us in the eighth article, an empirical description of the 
Chureh,—ecclesia late dicta. 

Our further discussion will be embraced in the following 
theses. 

I. THESIS. 
THE CHURCH CONSISTS PROPERLY OF TRUE BELIEVERS OR SAINTS; AND AS SUCH 
IS ALSO AN EXTERNAL, VISIBLE ORGANIZATION. 

The Augustana employs the terms, saints and believers, as 
equivalent. In Art. VII., the German text employs the term 
believers, whilst in the Latin, we have saints. In Art. VIIL., 
the two terms are used in both texts. 

Saints and believers imply each other, for saints are such 
by a true faith. This faith first procures our justification, 
and, secondly, through it, the Holy Spirit sanctifies us. The 
Holy Spirit, then, makes us saints through the medium of 
our faith. These saints, made such by the Holy Spirit, oper- 
ating and communicating divine light and life through the 
word as the objective means, and through faith as the sub- 
jective means, are the living members of the true Chureh— 
they constitute the true Church in her inner essence—and as, 
such, they are the congregation of saints or true believers. 

As these are scattered throughout the world, they constitute 
the Church Catholic. This Catholic Church is, again, “the 
communion of saints,” because all true saints stand in 
fellowship with Christ and one another.* This Catholic 


* Luther regards the clause, “the communion of saints,” in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, as an explanation of the preceding clause, **the Holy Catho- 
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Church, as the communion of saints, is also called the 
body of Christ, because it is united to Christ and receives 
spiritual life from him as its Head. It is once more de- 
signated the kingdom of Christ, and the kingdom of God, 
because the Church is the kingdom of God established by 
Christ on earth, and also, because Christ rules it by his 
word, and by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. This is 
properly the true Church, in her internal, spiritual, invisible 
essence. “In the Apology, it is described in the following 
language. The Church is a spiritual people, the true people 
of God, enlightened in their hearts, and born anew by the 
Holy Spirit. It consists mainly in the internal communion 
of heavenly gifts in the heart, as the Holy Spirit, faith, and 
the fear and love of God. It is the kingdom of Christ dis- 
tinguished from the kingdom of Satan. Those in whom 
Christ effects nothing by his Spirit, are not members of the 
Church. The Church consists of all those throughout the 
world, who truly know Christ and the gospel, who have the 
Holy Spirit, and who properly confess the truth. 

3ut whilst this internal, spiritual essence properly consti- 
tutes the Church, and whilst, as such, it would be not merely 
invisible, but wholly supersensuous, it has, nevertheless, also 
an outer and sensuous side, a visible organization. 

The following language in which the Apology refers to the 
Church, recognizes its external, visible organization. It isan 
outward government—the ungodly and hypocrites have fel- 
lowship with the true Church in external signs of name and 
office—the ungodly are in this life among true Christians, 
and in the Church, as teachers and other officers. 

Luther’s criteria of the Church also recognize its visible 
organization. These are, the word of God, and the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, expounded, believed, 


lic Church,”’ that is, as an explanation of what the Church is. In his 
Larger Catechism, he says: ‘“Ihe meaning of this clause is briefly this— 
I believe there is a holy body and congregation on earth, consisting purely 
of saints, called together by the Holy Ghost under one Head, Christ.’’ 
He says, the word, communco, should be rendered, not fellowship, but a 
congregation. 
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and observed ; the exercise of the office of the keys: the call- 
ing and consecration of church-officers; and the service ot 
public worship.* 

Again: although the seventh and eighth articles of the 
Confession, present the inner, spiritual side, as the funda- 
mental constituent of the Church, they, nevertheless, both 
also recognize her visible org 
the gospel preached, and the sacraments administered, and 


anization ; for the Church has 


also observes ceremonies instituted by men.t 

The Roman Catholic Church starts with the outer, visible 
organization, and which she regards as the essence of the 
Church, to find her inner complement ; the Lutheran, on the 
contrary, starts with the inner essence, and from it develops 
the outer organization. 

That the Lutheran view, as set over against the Roman 
Catholic, is correct, may be thus argued. The Lutheran view 
harmonizes with all the works of God. The present universe 
was not first, and then from it, the development of first prin- 
ciples; but the contrary: In the elementary atoms constitu- 
ting the elementary substances which compose all bodies, we 
find the laws requisite and adequate to the development of 
the present order of things. Besides: in this development, 
the process always was from lower to higher forms, orders, 
and faculties, commencing with inorganic matter, and pro- 
ceeding up through the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
all finally destined, as one coherent universe, to contribute to 
the elevation of man to his high moral destiny. Thus has 
tod brought forth the earth and its inhabitants by commenc- 
ing with elementary principles. The full-grown tree is not 
first—it is developed from a seed which also contains its ele- 
mentary and essential principles. The same is true of all 
nature. God’s procedure in regard to the Church is the same. 


*Luther’s Werke, Hal., Tom. XVI., 2784 ff. 

+ For Prof. Harnack’s views on this point, see Evan. Rev., Vol. XIII., 
No. 49, pp. 126—129. 

tSee this more fully discussed by Guericke, Ev. Review, Vol. V., No. 1, 
pp. L7—27 
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Our first parents were the first church, constituted such after 
fall, by faith in the gospel—the gospel in its true essence— 
promulgated by God himself in the first promise of the 
world’s Redeemer, the Destroyer of sin and satan. Ther 
already, we see fallen man; there was the gospel; there was 
the Redeemer ; there was faith ; there was pardon; and ther 
was the church, in its essential essence, first, and afterwards 
its external organization was gradually developed and com- 
pleted. 


Il, THESIS. 
THE CHURCH, THEREFORE, CONSISTS ESSENTIALLY AND NECESSARILY OF TWO IN- 
SEPARABLE CONSTITUENTS THE INNER, SPIRITUAL, INVISIBLE ESSENCE, AND 
THE OUTER, VISIBLE ORGANIZATION, AS HER EMPIRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The inner essence, as seen in thesis first, is the soul regen- 
erated by the Holy Spirit through the truth, apprehended by 
faith, and thus brought into cheerful submission and willing 
obedience to Christ, and animated by the precious hopes 
of the gospel. This essence is spiritual because it is seated in 
our rational and spiritual nature, and is begotten and nour- 
ished by spiritual agencies. It is invisible, not in its outward 
manifestation, but in its spiritual essence. 

The outer manifestation is the organization of those who 
possess the inner, spiritual essence, into a society for the at- 
tainment of their mutual edification, and for their harmoni- 
ous and efficient co-operation for the world’s conversion. It 
is visible because of its formal organization and its employ- 
ment of sensible means for the attainment of its ends; and 
herein it must have a progressive development. This consti- 
tutes its empirical character. 

These two, the inner and the outer, are inseparable constit- 
uents. Hagenbach remarks: “As every manifestation which 
is the result of a life-power, has two sides, so also has the 
Church her outer or bodily, and her inner or spiritual side, 
and which can not be separated from one another; neverthe- 
less, up to a certain point, these may be considered separately, 
and with the greater attention.”* This same inner side, ac- 


*Ency. u. Meth., 5th Edit., 264, p. 197. 
Von. II. No. 4. 62 
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cording to Luthardt, as the true, hidden church, constitutes 
the germ of all individual, visible churches; and, again, the 
visible church is the dispenser of the means of grace; is a 
necessary part of the church on earth; and in it alone can we 
find and comprehend the church in her essential nature. 
Again he says: the church, including her two sides, is 
neither alone visible nor invisible, but is both at the same 
time.* 

Hollaz, speaking of the relation of the visible to the invis- 
ible church, says: “We do not maintain that the visible and 
the invisible church, are two churches of different species, or 
of contrary opposition ; but we call the visible and the invis- 
ible one and the same church in different respects: visible, in 
respect of the called; invisible, in respect of the renewed— 
which must be regarded as different modes, neither constitu- 
ting different species, nor causing contrary opposition, because 
the invisible body of the renewed are included in the visible 
body of the called.”+ 

Guericke, on this point, says: ‘Hence the Church, in Lu- 
ther’s Confession of faith, is called the spiritual body of 
Christ. This spiritual essence, however, must, in order to 
view the complete Church, reveal itself in an outward, bodily 
form, in a common confession of faith, verbal and sacramen- 
tal.”’t 

Melanchthon, in his Loci, says: “As often as we think of 
the Church, we contemplate the assembly of those who have 
been called, which is the visible church; nor do we dream 
that any of the elect are elsewhere than in this visible church ; 
for God will not be invoked nor acknowledged otherwise than 
as he reveals himself, nor does he reveal himself, except in the 
visible church, in which alone the voice of the gospel sounds, 
nor do we feign another church, invisible and silent.’’§ 

The truth is—all who constitute the inner, invisible essence 
of the church, also constitute her true external complement, 





*Ev. Rev., Jan., 1873, pp. 55—69. 
tHutt. Red., 8th Edit., pp. 324, 325. tEv. Rev., Vol. V., No. 1, p. 19 
4Quoted by Guericke, Fv. Rev.. Vol. V., No. 1, p. 25 
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or organized congregation ; and as thus organized, the church 
can not be otherwise than visible. 

That the Church consists necessarily of these two insepara- 
ble elements, may be argued from the means of her production 
and edification, and from her design. The former are, the 
word of God, including the sacraments, and its whole system 
of doctrines, duties, and government, and faith uniting to 
Christ, and working by love. The former has been, and 
could be, received, guarded, faithfully transmitted, and prop- 
erly administered, only by truly regenerated souls, and by 
them, only in an associated and organized capacity. The sys- 
tem of doctrines, &c., especially when considered in connec- 
tion with the design of the church, again, constrains all truly 
regenerated souls to consecrate themselves in organized co- 
operation with each other, for their mutual edification and 
for the world’s conversion. Here, then, we have the Church, 
consisting necessarily and essentially of her two inseparable 
elements—the inner and the outer, the invisible and the 
visible. 

Ill. THESIS. 

tHE CHURCH IS THE ONLY TRUSTEE AND STEWARD OF THE MEANS OF GRACE. 

The Church has originally received the means of grace, and 
to her they have been intrusted as a sacred deposit for safe- 
keeping; and in this sense, she is, as forcibly expressed in 


Pr 


German, “die Innhaberinn der Gnadenmittel. Again: She 
is bound to dispense these means for the edification of all her 
members, and for the conversion of the outside world, and 
also, to transmit them unadulterated to all coming ages. To 
express this, German theologians aptly employ, “die Trdger- 
inn der Gnadenmittel.” 

To cover the ground of both these German technicalities, I 
employ, in this thesis, the terms, Trustee and Steward. 

Both the seventh and eighth articles imply this thesis, in 
the words—“among whom the gospels preached in its puri- 
ty,” &c.; and also, “both the word and the sacraments are effi- 
cacious,” &e. 

As the trustee and steward of the means of grace, the 
Church is, therefore, an institution, to receive, appropriate, 
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guard, dispense, and transmit these means. [If all this can be 
accomplished outside and independently of the Church, then 
was her Founder mistaken in regard to the necessity of her 
organization and perpetuity. The Church is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” 

Luther, in his Larger Catechism, (Art. III, Apostles’ 
Creed,) teaches that the following things can be attained only 
in and through the Church—the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, as regeneration and sanctification, the preaching of 
gospel, the administration of the sacraments, the forgiveness 
of sins, and eternal life; and that without the Church, there 
can be no knowledge of Jesus, no forgiveness of sins, no 
works of grace by the Holy Spirit, but that man is under the 
dominion of the devil, and that, although he may have some 
knowledge of God, he can not obtain eternal life. Ie says: 
“The Holy Spirit accomplishes this sanctification through the 
following means, namely, the communion of saints, or the 
Christian Church, the-remission of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and eternal life.” Again: “The Holy Ghost exerts 
his agency without intermission, until the last day, and for 
this purpose he has ordained a community or church upon 
earth, through which he speaks and performs all things.” 
‘For before we had obtained this”—namely, membership in 
the Christian Church—*we were entirely the subjects of Sa- 
tan, as those who knew nothing of God and Christ. Thus 
until the last day, the Holy Ghost will remain with this holy 
community or Christian Church, through which he persuades 
us, and which he uses for the purpose of promulgating and 


exercising the word.” “Out of the Christian Church, how- 
ever, where the gospel does not exert its influence, there is no 
forgiveness of sin, and consequently there can be no holiness.” 

The connection of the several parts of the third article of 
the Apostles’ Creed, also implies the same thine. The Holy 
Ghost, as the author of the Church, occupies the first place ; 
then follows the Church ; to which succeeds the forgiveness 
of sins; thus indicating that through the agency of the Holy 


Spirit in the Church, we obtain the forgiveness of our sins. 
To the Church, then, and to her alone, are committed and in- 
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trusted, from Christ her Head, for safe-keeping, for efficient 
administration, and for faithful transmission to the end of 
time, the word, the sacraments, and the ministry. In other 
words: the Church is the only Innhaberinn and Triigerinn of 
the means of grace. Independent of the Church, there can 
be no means of grace, and, ordinarily, no operations of the 
Holy Spirit, no saving faith, no salvation. 

From this thesis, arises the importance and duty of being 
in fellowship with the Church. 

Since the Church is the only trustee and steward of the 
means of grace, and since the Holy Spirit works saving faith 
only through these means, it must follow, that alone through 
the instrumentality of the Church, can man be saved, Rom. 
10: 13—17. If any additional argument is necessary to 
establish this point, we will merely suppose that the Church 
with her means of grace, and with the knowledge of religious 
truth which she has diffused among the nations of the earth, 
and also the accompanying influence of the Holy Spirit, were 
all removed from the world, and then put the question, how 
now can any one be saved? The world would be thrown back 
into heathendom, and left to the mere light of nature, without 
even the traditionary knowledge of the existence of God, com- 
ing from necessity originally only through a divine revelation. 
To suppose man capable of being saved independently of the 
Church, would be the same, as to suppose him capable of salva- 
tion without a positive revelation of the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity, and without a saving faith wrought by the Ho- 
ly Spirit. But union with Christ through faith, is necessary 
to salvation, Acts 4: 12, and 10: 438; Jno. 15:1. If, then, 
man cannot be saved independently of the Church’s instru- 
mentality, can he be, outside of the Church? 

There is a two-fold union with the Church—frst, an inner 
soul-union, and which consists in being in fellowship with 
Christ by faith, and in a sincere choice and purpose of mak- 
ing a formal connection with the organized congregation of 
believers ; and, second/y, an actual formal connection with the 
Church, through baptism, including a public profession of 
faith in Christ. 
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It is evident, that if saved without union with the Church 
by the first mode of connection, it would be salvation with- 
. out Christ, which is impossible. But as union with the 
Church by this mode, includes a sincere choice and purpose 
of an actual formal connection with the organized congrega- 
tion of believers, it is again evident that whoever refuses to 
form such a union, where it is possible, can not be in the 
Church even by the first mode of connection—that is, who- 
ever of his own choice, refuses to unite with the Church in 
her visible organization, cannot belong to her invisible and 
essential communion. Again: whoever voluntarily disre- 
gards an institution of Christ, or voluntarily disobeys any 
of his command, cannot be in communion with him by 
faith ; both of which are done by him who voluntarily refu- 
ses to unite with the congregation of God’s people, or the 
Church. It follows, then, that whoever is out of the visible 
Church from choice, does not belong to Christ, and therefore, 
can not be saved. In the Church by the first mode of union, 
whilst one is outside of her by the second mode, can avail for 
our salvation only so long as the latter is impossible. It is 
thus evident, how we must understand the phrase, “out of 
the Church there is no salvation.” 

Whilst it is true that, whoever is in union with Christ by 
faith, is in a state of justification, and therefore, entitled to 
salvation, it is nevertheless equally true, that whoever volun- 
tarily refuses connection with the Church’s visible organiza- 
tion, or whoever having once formed such connection, and 
again voluntarily dissolves it, does by such deliberate act of 
disobedience to Christ, make his justification and consequent 
salvation, impossible. 

sut there are other reasons besides our personal salvation, 

that show the importance and duty of being in fellowship 
with the visible Church. The mutual edification of believ- 
ers depends on a visible church-organization. The gifts and 
graces of all are necessary to the fullest development of each. 
To show the importance of this mutual edification, St. Paul 
devotes to its elucidation, no less than three chapters in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, chaps. 12—14. I will give 
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but two brief quotations. “How is it then, brethren? when 
ye come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doe- 
trine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done unto edifying.” “For ye may all 
prophesy, one by one, that all may learn, and that all may be 
comforted.” Christ says: “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” To 
the Hebrews, St. Paul writes: “Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner of some is, but exhort 
one another; and so much the more as ye see the day ap- 
proaching.” 

The duty of bringing the outside world to a saving knowl- 
edge of Christ, shows the importance of all believers being in 
union with the visible Church. We have been bought with 
the precious blood of the Son of God; therefore we are not 
our own, but are under the strongest possible obligations to 
devote ourselves to his service in such a way as will put us 
in a condition to accomplish the greatest amount of Good. 
Our influence for Christ can be exerted to its fullest extent, 
only through the Church. If, then, we would make our tal- 
euts and labors fully available for Christ and our fellow-men, 
we dare not stand aloof from the Church. 


IV. THESIS. 


THE VALIDITY AND EFFICACY OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS DEPEND NOT ON 
THE ADMINISTRATOR, BUT ON THEIR OWN NATURE, AND ON THE INSTITUTION 
AND COMMAND OF CHRIST. 


Article eighth of the Confession, (German copy,) says: 
“The sacraments are nevertheless efficacious although the 
ministers by whom they are dispensed, are not pious.” The 
Latin text reads: “The sacraments and the word are effica- 
cious on account of the appointment and command of Christ, 
although they are administered by wicked men.” 

When the confessors make the efficacy of the means of 
grace depend on the institution and command of Christ, 
they teach, by implication, that there is also an adaptation 
inherent in the means themselves to accomplish the design of 
their institution. This, indeed, is true of all God’s works, 
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In the physical and in the moral world, all things are related 
to each other, as means and ends. 

The efficacy of the means of grace depends, then, on their 
own nature, and on the institution and command of Christ. 

The end to be attained by the means of grace, is salva- 
tion—or, specifically, conviction of sin, repentance, faith, par- 
don, and sanctification. 

I need scarcely argue that there is an inherent adaptation 
fn the law and the gospel, therefore, also, in the sacraments, 
to the attainment of these ends. The fact, that these means 
do not attain these ends, without the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is no argument against this natural adaptation as 
means to ends. If it were, then the Holy Spirit might as 
certainly and successfully accomplish his works of regenera- 
tion and sanctification, without these means—indeed, without 
any means. Then, however, the whole plan of salvation 
would be a matter of mere arbitrary appointment, without 
any absolute and inherent necessity. But the Holy Spirit 
works through the word and sacraments because they are 
means adapted to the attainment of the ends designed; and 
he does not accomplish these ends in those who neglect these 
means, because they are the only appointed and recognized 
means that have this adaptation. 

The gospel “is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,” and the word preached did not profit the 
Israelites, “not being mixed with faith in them that heard it,” 
Rom. 1:16; Heb. 4:2. This fact, that the word becomes 
efficacious only when received by faith, and fails of its effica- 
cy when not believed, at once establishes its inherent adapta- 
tion to the attainment of the ends proposed. 

The following texts also prove this inherent adaptation : 
Jer. 23 : 28, 29; Heb. 4: 12; Isa. 55: 10, 11. 

The efficacy of the means of grace depends, secondly, on the 
institution and command of Christ. 

A religion that has, or that is only believed to have, no 
higher than a human origin, has no power to reform or save 
mankind. Religion that has no divine authority to bind the 
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conscience, will sink to a level with mere moral science. But 
let it come from God, or even be only believed to have a di- 
vine origin, and at once it brings the conscience under the 
strongest of all obligations and motives—the authority of 
God, and the interests of eternity. Without divine authori- 
ty, the word and sacraments, would then be mere human in- 
stitutions ; and as such, they could not possess even the power 
of the truths of natural religion to reform and:save mankind. 
But whatever Christ has instituted and commanded, comes 
to us with divine authority—with this authority, therefore, 
we receive the word and sacraments of Christ, because insti- 
tuted and commanded by him. 

This natural adaptation to the ends proposed, and their di- 
vine authority thus established, give these means more than 
a mere logico-moral efficacy. They are, as St. Paul Says, 
Rom. 1 : 16, “the power of God unto salvation.” 

It follows, then, that the validity and efficacy of the word 
and sacraments, do not depend on the administrator. His 
goodness cannot iticrease their efficacy, neither can his wick- 
edness nor his heterodoxy decrease it, or deprive them of it, 
because in neither case, can he change their natural adaptation 
to the end proposed, nor their authority resulting from the 
institution and command of Christ 


V. THESIS. 


NEITHER THE HERETICAL NOR THE UNGODLY CHARACTEI 
MAKE IT SINFUL FOR THE TRUE BELIEVER TO HEAR THE We D I LECEIVI 
THE SACRAMENTS ADMINISTERED BY HIM 


The Latin text of our eighth article reads: “Yet since 
in this life there are many hypocrites and wicked persons 
mixed with them, it is lawful to receive the sacraments 
which are administered by wicked men, agreeably to the 
word of Christ: ‘the Seribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat.’” 
Also: “They condemn the Donatists and such like, who de- 
nied that it is lawful to make use of the ministry of wicked 
persons in the Church, and maintained that the ministry 
of wicked men is useless and without efficacy.” Whilst the 
sacraments alone are mentioned in these clauses, it is evident 
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that the lawfulness of receiving them when administered 
by wicked men, refers also to the word preached by them 
in its broader sense. The sacraments are useful and effi- 
‘acions only because they are means of grace, and they 
are means of grace because of the word of God accom- 
panying them and symbolized by them. And the word, 
thus in the sacraments, is the very essence of the gospel. If, 
then, it is lawful to receive the essence of the word, when 
administered in the sacraments by wicked men, the same 
lawfulness must extend to the reception of the whole word 
preached by them. This is also plainly implied in the con- 
demnatory clause, in the words: “/icere uti ministerio malo- 
rum ;” for this expresses the lawfulness of using the ministry 
of wicked men in its broadest sense. This lawfulness is evi- 
dent, first, from the qualifications required to receive the 
sacraments with their promised blessings: namely, repentance 
and faith. As these qualifications refer exclusively to the 
recipient and the word, and in no sense to the administrator, 
the character of the latter cannot changé the lawfulness of 
receiving them, because it cannot change the qualifications of 
the former to partake of them. 

It is evident, second/y, from the elements constituting the 
validity or efficacy of the sacraments. These, as seen in the- 
sis fourth, are their nature and the institution and command 
of Christ. It was there shown, that since the administrator, 
notwithstanding his heterodoxy and immorality, could destroy 
neither the nature of the sacraments, nor the institution and 
command of Christ, and as these involved their adaptation 
to attain the ends proposed, and their power supremely to bind 
the conscience, he, consequeutly, could not destroy their efti- 
eacy. But if the administrator cannot destroy their efficacy, 
then it follows that it is lawful for true believers to receive 
them at his hands, though he may be both heterodox and im- 
moral 

This lawfulness is evident, thirdly, from the mode of their 
operation—that is, through the word and promise of God set 
forth by them, through our faith appropriating their promised 
blessings, and through the Holy Spirit operating through 
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them. But, again, the heretical and immoral character of 
the administrator, can deprive us of none of these; therefore, 
the Holy Spirit continues to do his appropriate work through 
our faith resting on the sacramental word and promise. 
Therefore again follows the lawfulness of receiving the word 
and sacraments administered by him. 

We may, then, say with Christ and the Confession: “The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; all, therefore, what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do, but do not 
ye after their works, for they say and do not.” 

But whilst the heterodoxy and immorality of the minister 
can neither destroy the efficacy of the means of grace, nor 
make it unlawful to receive them at his hands, this is no en- 
couragement nor justification to the Church to be indifferent 
to the character and faith of her clergy ; because their im- 
morality and heterodoxy may, and often do, communicate 
themselves to the laity. This has in many cases led to such 
corruption in doctrine and life, as to make shipwreck of faith, 
coutravene the operation of the Holy Spirit, and thus nullify 
the efficacy of the means of grace. The solemn trust conti- 
ded to the Church, therefore, demands of her that she guard 
( with the most scrupulous vigilance, the faith and morals of 
her clergy. “But though we or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you than that we have preached, let 
him be accursed.” “If there come any unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God-speed ; for he that biddeth him God-speed, is 
partaker of his evil deeds.” “Beware of false prophpets.” 
Gal. 1: 6—9; 2 Jno. 10,11; Matt. 7: 15. 

The Apology says: “Yet we ought not to receive or hear 
false teachers, because they are not in Christ’s stead, but are 
antichrists.’* 

VI. THESIS. 


ANOUND THE EXTERNAL FACTOR OF THE CHURCH IS GATHERED A FOREIGN MATER- 
IAL, HETEROGENEOUS IN ITS ELEMENTS, ANTAGONISTIC IN ITS AIMS, AND DE- 


STRUCTIVE IN ITS OPERATIONS AND INFLUENCES. 


The Confessors say: the people of God receive spiritual 
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blessings, are enlightened, strengthened, and ruled by the 
Holy Spirit, and are, therefore, as the kingdom of Christ, dis- 
tinguished from the kingdom of Satan. . Therefore, the un- 
godly as belonging to the kingdom of Satan, cannot be the 
Church—they are only among Christians, and in the Church, 
but they are not on this account, a part of the kingdom of 
Christ. “Now, although the wicked and ungodly hypocrites 
have fellowship with the true Church in external signs, in 
name and office; yet when we would strictly define what the 
Church is, we must speak of the Church called the body of 
Christ, and having communion not only in external signs, 
but also holding faith and the Holy Spirit in its bosom.”* 
Therefore the ungodly do not belong to the true body of 
Christ, to the internal essence of the Church, but only to its 
external organization, and to this even only in outward pro- 
fession of name, office, and worship. 

This toreign material gathered around the external factor 
of the Church is, however, heterogeneous in its elements, to 
those of the true Church. The elements of the one are, the 
depravity of our unrenewed nature, its enmity against God, 
and its being under the dominion of unbelief, sin, aud the 
devil; the elements of the other are the regeneration of the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, its reanimation by the love of God 
and the precious hopes of the gospel, and its submission to the 
rule of Christ. Thus heterogeneous in their elements. the 
foreign material, especially when it becomes predominant, 
not unfreqnently succeeds in introducing into the Church 
other elements in doctrine, eovernment, cultus, and morals, 
congenial to its own nature. In the Romish Church the fol- 
lowing are examples—salvation by works, papal infallibility, 
priestly absolution, implicit submission to the government of 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy, auricular confession, the worship 
of images, prayers to the saints, prayers tor the dead, indul- 
gences, kc. lo the Protestant churches we may bring under 
this class the nev lect of chureh discipline, its abuse to party 
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and selfish purposes, the disregard of each other’s acts of dis- 
cipline by different denominations, denominational exclusive- 
ness on the ground of intallible orthodoxy, rationalism, the 
denial of plenary inspiration, &c. 

As “the carnal mind is enmity against God,” so we may 
say of these foreign elements; they are at enmity with the 
elements and nature of the true Church. 

Again: this foreign element is antagonistic in its aims, to 
those of the true Church. 

This antagonism is found, not between the two elements of 
the Church, its inner and its outer sides, but between this 
dual Church and the foreign and heterogeneous materials 
which have aggregated themselves around the Chureh’s visi- 
ble organization. The antagonism itself is ‘seated in their 
heterogeneous elements and in their conflicting aims. A soul 
ruled by the devil, and whose aim is the glory of self, must 
be antagonistic to the soul ruled by Christ, and whose aim is 
the welfare of man and the glory of God. This antagonism 
will be seen also in the heterogeneous elements in doctrine, 
government, cultus, and morals, to which reference has already 
been made. 

To this antagonism we may apply the following scripture 
language—“Can two walk together except they be agreed ?” 
‘No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” “What 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what cominunion hath light with darkneess? and what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? what part hath he that believ- 
eth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols?” Amos3:3; Matt.6:24; 2 Cor. 6: 14-16; 
1 Jno. 2: 18, 19. 

These heterogeneous elements and antagonistic aims, are 
necessarily de structive of ed h othe r in the iy Ope rations and influ- 
CHCCS, 

We have already seen how the foreign material often intro- 
duces into the church elements congenial to its own nature. 
Their heterogencousness and antagonism are such that they 
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‘an never harmonize. A temporary compromise may be, and 

often is effected ; but in the end, they must come into open 
conflict, and the one must destroy the other. It may be said 
with truth that here not unfrequently, “a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump.” 

The whole history of the Church, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, is a verification of this destructive tendency, especially 
the Romish Church before and in the Reformation. The one 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, shook the papal 
throne to its foundation, and has continued ever since in 
open conflict with its whole system. We may then aptly 
apply to this whole foreign element the words of Christ: 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” 

We have in our national history a sad example of two such 
elements. The Declaration of Independence asserts and 
maintains the equality of all men by creation, and their en- 
dowment by their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Constitution of 
the United States, in the inauguration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, tolerated the holding of men bound to service—that 
is tolerated human slavery. The antagonism of these two 
heterogeneous elements human freedom and human sla- 
very—came from necessity into open and final conflict. The 
salvation of the nation made emancipation a necessity. 

In concluding this thesis, I maintain, therefore, the right 
and duty ot the Church to remove from her visible organiza- 
tion as her inseparable external factor, all those elements 
which endanger her existence or her purity, or impede ker 
progress. The Church must always bear her earnest and 
clear testimony against heterodoxy and immorality. She 
dare not neglect the exercise of discipline against heretics 
and the openly immoral and ungodly. Neither can she be 
safe nor guiltless, and allow her liturgical service to usurp 
the place of a free and genuine spiritual worship. “If thy 
brother transgress against thee, go and tell him his fault,” 


&e. “If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
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receive him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed,” 
ac. “Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person.” “I have written unto you not to keep company, if 
any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; 
with such an one no not to eat.” “Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will receive you,” &e. Matt. 18: 
15-18; 2 Jno. 10: 11; 1 Cor. 5: 11-13; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18. 


VII. THESIS. 
IT IS IMPLIED IN THE SEVENTH AND I HTH ARTICLES OF TI CON SION, THAT 
THE CHURCH HAS NOT YET ATTAINED HER LDEAL PEI CTION 
In these two articles the marks of the ideal Church are the 
following 





it consists only of saints and true believers; in it 
the gospel is preached in its purity, and the sacraments are 
administered according to their true intent and meaning; 
and again, in it there is to be no schism, but all its parts are 
to be perfectly united under Christ its one and only Head, in 
one mind and in one judgment. 

This is thus delineated in the New Testament. Christ is 
represented as loving the Church and giving himself for it, 
“that he might sanctify and cleanse it, * * and that 
he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.” St. Paul prays: “And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Again, he admonishes: 
“Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 
Christ prays for believers: “that they all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.” Eph. 5 : 25—27; 1 Thess. 5: 28; 1 Cor. 1: 10; 
Jno. 17 : 20, 21. 


In so far as the ideal perfection of the Church relates to 
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her unity and a pure gospel and pure sacraments, it belongs to 
article seventh, but in so far as its membership should consist 
of only saints and true believers, it comes within the province 
of the eighth article. According to it, there are associated 
with the Church in this life many hypocrites and ungodly 
persons,—that is, her empirical organization does not fully 
correspond with her internal and essential nature. She has 
not thus far attained her ideal perfection. This results main- 
ly from the foreign elements that are associated with her ex- 
ternal organization. 

The eighth article seems to imply that this will continue 
to the end of the Christian dispensation. It says: “In this 
life there remain many false Christians and hypocrites, and 
also open sinners among the pious.” The Apology admits 
that the ungodly may even predominate in the Church—that 
since the kingdom of Christ is not yet manifest, the ungodly 
are, in this life, among true believers, and in the Church— 
and that, as among a mass of fish, there is a mixture of good 
and bad, so the Church here below is concealed among the 
great body and multitude of the ungodly. 

This point is more directly stated in the last condemnatory 
clause of the seventeenth article, namely: ‘They also con- 
demn others who now disseminate the Jewish notions, that 
before the resurrection of the dead, the pious, (German—“the 
holy and pious alone,’) will hold the government of the 
world, and that the ungodly will be everywhere oppressed.” 
(German—“will be exterminated.”) 

As the doctrine of the millenium belongs more properly to 
the seventeenth article, I will dismiss this thesis with one re- 
mark. That the ideal Church of Christ and his apostles, as 
also, of the prophets of the Old Testament, includes, especial- 
ly, the harmony and oneness of all believers, their purity, 
their devotion to religion, the preaching of the gospel to all 
nations, a general submission to Christ throughout the earth, 
and a high state of blissful enjoyment, is evident from the 
following texts. Is. 11:9; 35: 8—10; 65: 16—25; 2 Pet. 
3:13; Matt. 28:19, 20; Mark 16: 16; Dan. 7: 18, 27, 
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VIII. THESIS. 

WHENEVER THE NECESSITY EXISTS, IT I8 THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO REFORM 
HERSELF—TO INTRODUCE SUCH CHANGES IN DOCTRINE, CULTUS, AND GOVERN 
MENT, AN WILL ENABLE HER TO ATTAIN MOST SUCCESSFULLY HER IDEAL PER 
FECTION, 

Whenever the Church becomes so corrupt that instead ot 
realizing more fully her ideal perfection, she is continualls 
departing from that ideal, and is thus failing successfully to 
attain the design of her organization: namely, the edification 
of believers and the conversion of sinners, then her reforma- 
tion becomes a necessity. This was the condition of the 
Romish Church at the time of the Reformation. 

The right and duty of reformation grow out of its necessity 
and the sacred trust committed to the Church as the Jnnhaber- 
inn and Trig rinn of the means of grace, according to thesis 
third. It follows also from theses fifth and sixth, in the lat- 
ter of which was shown the duty of removing from the 
Church all those foreign elements which endanger her exist- 
ence or purity, or impede her progress ; and in the former, 
the same duty in regard to immoral and heretical teachers. 
But if the excommunication of unworthy and dangerous 


‘ members, either of the laity or clergy is a duty, then much 


more is it a duty to reform the Church in her doctrines, ecul- 
tus, and government, when these themselves encottrage or 
connive at heterodoxy or immorality. This was the ground 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

In effecting such a reformation, the Church does not lose 
her right to the title of the Christian Church, but only the 
more fully establishes this right. If a corrupt church in re- 
turning to a pure gospel, pure sacraments, and an evangelical 
cultus and government, forfeits the right to the title of the 
Christian Church, then no Christian people ever possessed 
such right. For nothing else can establish such a claim; 
neither the antiquity of the Church, nor an apostolical succes- 
sion, even if it could be satisfactorily proved, nor yet a per- 
fect oneness in doctrine, cultus, and government ; because all 
these might exist, and yet the Church be corrupt and antag- 
onistic to the institutions and commands of Christ. Against 
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the claim of the pope, founded on the above grounds, that the 
Romish Church alone possessed the right to be called the true 
and only Church, and that the Lutherans had forfeited all 
such claim, the Confessors defended themselves in the seventh 
and eighth articles of the Confession, and also in the Apolo- 
gy. In the latter, they say: “Hence we draw the conclusion, 
according to the Holy Scriptures, that the true Christian 
Church consists of all those throughout the world, who truly 
believe the gospel of Christ, and have the Holy Spirit.” 
Again: “The Church, as St. Paul says, 1 Tim. 3: 15, is 
properly the pillar and ground of the truth.’* 

Luther says: “The true Church is known from the false, in 
this—the true Church teaches that God forgives us our sins 
freely, and alone on account of his grace and mercy, for 
Christ’s sake, without our merits or works, when we are 
made sensible of our sins and confess them, and with the 
heart firmly believe in Christ; on the other hand, the false 
church attributes all this to our own merits and works, and 
teaches us to retain our doubts.”+ 

The right of reformation in the Church being thus estab- 
lished, and also, the right, when reformed, to the title of the. 
true Christian Church, the question presents itself, would any 
particwlar Church, say the Lutheran, or any part of it, forfeit 
the right to retain her own name, if in order to attain more 
fully and more successfully the standard of the ideal Church, 
she would effect a reformation within herself, or more speciti- 
cally, if she would believe it necessary to adopt her Confes- 
sion merely as to fundamental correctness? If the title, 
“Evangelical Lutheran Church,” was designed to indicate, 
when it was assumed and accepted, that her true children in 
all coming ages, must receive her confessions in the sense in 
which she then understood them, and in none other, or cease 
to be Evangelical Lutherans, then we must answer our question 
in the affirmative. But this would be claiming for the Re- 


*Miill. Symb. Biich., Vol. 1., A. C., W. 151, (28), pp. 157, 158; and W. 
149, (20), pp. 155, 156. Henk. Bk. Conc., pp. 221, 222, 220. 
rLuth. Werke, Irr., Erl., 1854, Vol. 59, p. 136, (1199). 
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formers, either that they could not err, or did not err, in the 
preparation of our Confession. In either case, it virtually 
claims for them, either in that specific work, or at least, for 
that work, infallibility. It is also virtually saying to her 
own children; if you, in the exercise of your private judg- 
ment, in the interpretation of the Scriptures, and which we 
claim and exercise for ourselves, and which we also accord to 
you, should come to the settled conviction that any of the 
doctrines of our Confession are unscriptural, even in non-fun- 
damentals, then you forfeit your right to be called Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran—you must seek a home elsewhere: or, if you 
can find none of the same faith, you must set up for your- 
selves, or you must not avow or proclaim your convictions. 
But if the Reformation did nothing better than this for 
Christendom, then it is an abortion; then the name Evangel- 
ical Lutheran is a misnomer, and not worthy of being re- 
tained. t 

Luther desired simply to be called a Christian, an Evangel- 
ical Christian ; and the Chureh of the Reformation, the Evan- 
gelical Chureh,—thus indicating that their faith was the 
pure faith of the gospel, the pure faith of the apostles, and 
that their Church was the true Christian Church. 

The Evangelical Lutheran, then, claimed to be the true 
Christian Chureh, and she denied all human infallibility, and 
established for all time, the right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Add to this Luther’s de- 
scription, already given, of a true and false church, and dare 
we deny the right to a qualified reception of our doctrines, 
and still retain the name of the true Christian Church, if in 
such qualification we continue firmly to teach, “that God for- 
gives us our sins freely, and alone on account of his grace 
and mercy, for Christ’s sake, without our merits or works, 
when we are made sensible of our sins, and confess them, and 
with the heart firmly believe in Christ?” And, if thus enti- 
tled to the name of the true Christian Church, how can it 
involve a forfeiture to the name of Evangelical Lutheran ? 

But it may be said, if this conclusion is legitimate, then 
v1] orthodox Protestants might elaim the tithe of Evaneelical 
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Lutheran—then we might as well all be one. I most unhes- 
itatingly admit the inference; and I re-iterate it—we might 
as well all be one; and I will add, if we had enough of the 
spirit of our Master, so that we could in charity tolerate each 
other’s doctrinal differences, we might not only as well, but 
much better, be one. 

A certain Lutheran divine, not of the General Synod, 
speaking of the members of various Christian denominations, 
says: “Though they have not all the same forms of govern- 
ment, and the same ceremonies, yet have they one Lord. 
Though they have not even the same doctrines in all particu- 
lars, yet have they the one faith and the one baptism, if they 
be Christians at all. No diversities among them can break 
the oneness of the Lord’s body.” 

Also: “All the baptized who, notwithstanding their faults, 
cling sincerely to their one Lord in the one faith, being thus 
daily cleansed from all their sins, are of the Church, the one 
body. ere there is unity and noschism.” Again: “Who- 
ever believes, is in the unity of the Church, is a child of the 
Jerusalem that is above, the mother of us all. And he re- 
mains in this unity, notwithstanding his doctrinal or practi- 
cal errors, so long as he continues to believe; for so long the 
Holy Spirit is not taken away.” Once more: “The Apostles’ 
Creed contains a summary of all the Christian doctrines, and 
whoever believes it, has the whole Christian faith.”* 


IX. THESIS. 
\RE THERE ANY CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH IT WOULD BE THE RIGHT AND DU- 
rY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS TO ORGANIZE A NEW CHURCH T 


The Church was organized to attain a specific end. We 
have seen that whenever she fails to attain that end, by con- 
stantly departing from her ideal perfection, instead of ap- 
proaching more nearly to it, there exists a necessity for a 
reformation ; and also, when such necessity exists, the right 
and duty of reformation also exist. If now, under such cir- 
cumstances, the reformation of existing churches is impossible 


or impracticable, there is no choice left true Christians but to 
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organize a new church, or rather, to reconstruct the Church 
itself in a separate and distinct organization. It is not only 
their right—the high and sacred trust committed to the 
Church makes it their bounden duty. 

The right of the churches of the Reformation to the title 
of true Christian churches, depends wholly on this right of 
Christians, under the above circumstances, to form a new 
church. “The Protestants could justify their separation from 
the Romish Church only by going back to the original dif- 
ference between the inner communion and the outer organ- 
ization, and by distinguishing between the kingdom of God 
as ideal and its imperfect manifestation in each particular 
church.”* 

But this right must not be unnecessarily exercised. The 
many sects into which professing Christians are divided, 
show that it has been abused. Christians have divided on 
the mode of baptism, on the number of immersions, on the 
question whether immersion should be performed forwards or 
backwards, on the eut of the cvat, on the choice between but- 
tons and hooks and eyes—then again, on singing hymns and 
psalms, and even on Watts’ and Rouse’s version of the psalms. 
Some have left the existing churches, and set up for them- 
selves, for no better reason, we fear, than that they could not 
earry out out their own whims and fancies. 

When now we consider the petition of Christ, Jno. 17 : 
20, 21, “Neither pray I for these alone,” &c.; and then, also, 
the admonition of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 1:10, ““Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &e.; 
we must conclude that there is guilt somewhere—to set aside 
such a prayer and such an admonition, without the most 
weighty, the most dire necessity, must bring upon the erimi- 
nal guilt of no ordinary character. 

But may uot the origin of some of these sects be attributa- 
ble to the then existing churches? A little more liberty in 
the faith outside of “ruin by the fall, redemption by Christ, 
and renovation by the Holy Spirit,” and insisting a little 
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more on genuine conversion, holy living, and greater Chris- 
tian activity, would no doubt in some instances have pre- 
vented these divisions—it would at least have left not evena 
pretence for them. The division and re-union of the Presby- 
terian Church, is an illustration of this point. In short, the 
guilt rests partly with those separating from the Church, and 
organizing for themselves, and partly with the churches from 
which they separated. 

That there should be more toleration in the Lutheran 
Church, we think, does not admit of a doubt. 

Before concluding, I will give the views of Dr. F. V. Rein- 
hard, bearing on this subject. 

[In an anniversary sermon on the Reformation, delivered in 
the year 1812, a translation of which may be found in vol- 
ume fifth of the Hvangelical Review, pp. 352—365, he gives 
what he regards as “the invisible and sacred bonds by which 
our whole church is united ;” “bonds,” which he says, were 
“woven by the Reformation, and which will hold forever 
what they have bound together.” 

The specific bonds of union which he discusses, are thus 
stated: “Like zeal for freedom of conscience ; a common sub- 
jection to the distinctive authority of Scripture ; a bond of 
faith harmonizing in the great leading truths of the gospel ; 
reciprocal toleration in all the rest; and an earnest striving 
after every species of perfection.” 

In discussing the third bond—a faith harmonizing in the 
great leading truths of the gospel—he presents these truths 
in detail, and which may be briefly summed up thus: one 
God, ruin by the fall, redemption by Christ, renovation by 
the Holy Spirit, genuine repentance, a living faith in Jesus, 
purifying the heart and life, fervent love towards God and 
men, and a promise of immortality and eternal life to those 
who believe, are baptized, confess Jesus publicly, and at the 
Lord’s Supper, and remain faithful to the end of life. 

Reinhard maintains that “it is the living conviction of the 
chief truths of the gospel”—and he refers to those just 
enumerated—which Lutherans hold in common, that have 


held us tovether. ITe then adds : “Their couviction is ren 
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dered yet firmer and more inward, by their reciprocal toleratian 
of all the rest.” 

His just and judicious remarks under this head, I cannot 
omit. 

“That the Scripture, in addition to the main truths of the 
gospel, embraces much that may give occasion to conflicting 
opinions ; that these fundamental truths themselves, may be 
conceived of in different ways, when they are developed and 
unfolded completely ; that the method in which Scripture is 
examined and explained ; that the history of the Christian 
Church in all ages, the investigations and discoveries of the 
human understanding, the present position of the world, and 
the condition of the sciences; that all these in a church like 
ours, where everything is examined, and every spring of 
knowledge freely searched, must exert the most varied influ- 
ence on the religious opinions of its members, and must origi- 
nate an incalculable diversity in their views and convictions : 
this fact lies clearly before us, and the experience of every 
day confirms it. But this diversity need excite no solicitude ; 
it relates merely to minor matters, and cannot prejudice that 
unity of spirit in which we abide in the grand traths of the 
gospel. It even becomes « bond of peace, and contributes to 
the firmer union of the members of our church one with an- 
other. For every man feels that he would countenance an 
entrenchment on his own freedom, and expose it to an un- 
righteous restriction, if in things which we can and may 
rightfully differ, we would attempt to prescribe and force 
upon others his own way of thinking. Should he not allow 
every one to partake in that freedom which with so much 
justice he claims for himself? Shall not the pressing need of 
fraternal forbearance and of complete freedom of conscience 
unite our members the more firmly in proportion as this priv- 
ilege is with difficulty found elsewhere? Does not our 
church become a firmer whole by this her peculiar forbear- 
ance, in proportion as she is incapable of being disturbed by 
controversies in lesser matters? That such controversies have 
arisen in abundance, is true. Even among us tliere have not 
been wanting at all times short-sighted zealots who confound- 
ed the non-essential with the essential ; who neither possessed 
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nor recognized the tolerant spirit of our church; men who 
would have been capable of forcing on the Church their views 
which were often completely false. But however much this 
blind zeal at times disturbed the tranquility of our church, 
it has never been able to dissolve her connection, and endan- 
ger hef perpetuity ; that reciprocal forbearance to which she 
pledged her members, has remained a sacred bond which ren- 
dered their connection indissoluble.” f 

Well had it been for our Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
had these priuciples and sentiments always been heartily em- 
braced and practically applied. 

That Reinhard places the peculiar views of our Confession 
on the sacraments, as baptismal regeneration, and the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist, among the truths concern- 
ing which the reciprocal toleration is allowed in the Lutheran 
Church, is evident from the above extracts, as also from his 
Dogmatik. Concerning fundamental and non-fundamental 
articles, he holds that those alone are absolutely fundamental 
which constitute religion in distinction from theology. He 
says: “In regard to those propositions which belong to reli- 
gion, nearly all parties are in the main agreed. They differ, 
however, in the manner of representing these fundamental 
principles. Had it not been for the more definite and critical 
explanations of the simple propositions of religion, and then 
maintaining that these alone contain the truth, such divisions 
could not have originated. It is easy, however, to see, that, 
in consequence of the activity of the human mind, such ex- 
planations were unavoidable, but, also, that they would re- 
sult in no injury to Christianity, if the different parties would 
only tolerate each other in a brotherly spirit, which religion 
everywhere makes one of its first duties.’* 

If on our peculiarities on the sacraments, and a few other 
points, all Lutherans could only heartily consent to a full 
Reinhardian toleration—or, going back to an undisputed au- 
thority—to die von Luther gegen Melanchthon bewiesene Toleranz, 
how soon might our divisions be healed, and what a mighty 
power would we soon be in this land, and in the world! 


*Dogmatik, pp. 571, 583, 584, 604, 36, 23. 
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ARTICLE IL. 
BISMARCK VERSUS TILE POPE. 
By Austin Brerpower, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


The eyes of the civilized world have been for some time 
fixed on the contest that has been going on between the Pope 
and Bismarck for the mastery of Europe; the former con- 
tending in order to keep the supremacy in the hands of the 
Latin nations, and the other in order to transfer it to the Ger- 
manic nations. The idea of the Pope, who reptesents those 
peoples or nations descended from the ancient Romans, with 
their mental and physical characteristics, their customs, pre- 
judices, religion and language, is to organize the remaining 
elements of strength in them, and t6 restore them, if not to 
the original empire of the Crsars, at least to the medieval 
empire of the Popes. These Romanic nations embrace Italy, 
Spain, and France, that is, the southern people of Europe, 
whose leading characteristic is political conservatism and _ re- 
ligious sensuousness. The Pope, as the head of these nations 
became the head of the principal element of strength in them 
—their religion—has thought to get for them the supremacy 
over the rest, in order thereby to get for himself and the 
church the supremacy over all. To do this it has been neces- 
sary to get and keep the religious interests uppermost in the 
minds of men, and to make people believe 1n all parts of the 
world, as they already believe in the southern or Ultramon- 
tane countries, that the religious or spiritual power should 
take the lead of the temporal power. In opposition to all 
this, Bismarck, who represents the Germanic or northern na- 
tions, with their characteristics of hardy intellectuality, free- 
dom, independence, and rationalism, has sought to secularize 
the nations, liberalize the religions, educate the people, give 
to science the place of tradition, to schools and universities 
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the place of the convents, and to parliaments, emperors, 
kings, presidents, and armies, the place of councils, bishops, 
priests, and ecclesiastical discipline. Accordingly the contest 
between these two persons, between these two races, between 
these two sets of principles, has been one of Bismarck against 
the Pope, of Prussia against Italy, Spain and France, of the 
Germanic against the Romanic peoples, of the North against 
the South, of Protestantism against Catholicism, of individ- 
ual inquiry against authority and obedience, of science against 
faith, of progress against conservatism, of democracy against 
absolutism, and, in short, of modernism against medizvalism. 
It is the successive steps of this contest that we shall trace in 
this article. 

In the first place, then, about eight years ago the Pope 
seemed to be on a fair way to universal supremacy. He was 
expatiating in a fullness of prosperity such as had not been 
enjoyed by the chief pontiff for a whole generation or more. 
The balance of European power was held by a Romanic na- 
tion, France, whose emperor, Napoleon, was the right hand 
of his Holiness, and would have risked his whole empire to 
maintain him in his temporal or his spiritual possessions. 
Moreover a Catholic state—Austria—had the supremacy in 
Germany, the emperor of Austria being the emperor of all 
the German states. Furthermore the south German or Cath- 
olic states had the majority in the general diet or parliament 
of Germany. Accordingly the Catholic element had the su- 
premacy not only in Europe, but also among the Germanic 
peoples themselves. 

The first move of Bismarck to change all this, was the war 
of 1866, which was declared by Prussia against Austria in 
order to put an end to the supremacy of Austria over Ger- 
many and to transfer this supremacy to Prussia. To this end 
it was necessary to break up the old German empire or con- 
federation, which was of southern and Catholic antecedents, 
and to re-establish the transferred power ina northern and 
Protestant confederation, in which the King of Prussia 
should take the same position as the Emperor of Austria 
had in the old confederation. He was successful, and all 
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this was accordingly done: the new confederation being 
styled the North German Confederation. 

The Pope, in answer to this, raised a great outcry against 
the liberalism of modern times which was here thought to tri- 
umph over the Church. He condemned ex cathedra every pro- 
gressive movement, whether political, religious, educational, 
or otherwise. His famous Encyclical, issued at this time, 
enjoined upon all Catholics to oppose by every means in their 
power the ideas of freedom of conscience, secular education, 
civil marriage, the independence of the government as against 
the Church. He enjoined upon all Catholic nations to adhere 
to their concordats by which they had pledged themselves to 
enforce the Catholic religion among their subjects. In short, 
hé resolved to draw the ecclesiastical reins tighter, believing 
that it was the looseness of his people that had contributed 
to this great change of things in Germany, and that sum- 
mary measures, on the part of the Church, would throttle the 
evils in their incipiency. 

The next move of Bismarck was on Austria itself. Partly 
through the example which he gave by a successful manage- 
ment of the affairs of Prussia relating to the Church, and 
partly by his influence on Mr. Beust, the Austrian Prime 
Minister, who though the personal enemy, was the political 
friend of Bismarck, and who, though a Protestant of Saxony, 
was called from the north to Austria as the only man who 
understood the wiles of the Prussians and could likely coun- 
teract them; partly through this influence he saw Austria 
herself imitate the course of Prussia, break off from Rome, 
declare the old, illiberal concordats with the Church at an 
end, introduce freedom of conscience and of all religions, 
establish secular marriages, secular schools, and other liberal 
institutions which have made Austria the peer of Prussia in 
liberal progress, and more than her peer in temporal pros- 
perity. 

The next movement of the Pope was to raise the Catholic 
citizens of Austria against this northern Protestant and alien, 
who had come among them with his liberal projects. At the 
same time he appealed to the prejudices of the Poles, Bolie- 
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mians, Hungarians, and others of Slavonic and Magyar ori- 
gin, against him; urging them not to let a German rule over 
them, or a German policy prevail in Austria, which, accord- 
ing to the majority of its citizens, was a non-Germanic state. 
A movement was even set on foot, instigated by the same 
source, to form a pan-Slavonic empire, or a union of all the 
Slavonians of Austria, Russia, Prussia, &c., to resist the 
encroachments of the Germanic peoples, a movement which 
was quite successful among the discontented and inflammable 
Poles and Bohemians, and which is still talked of by those 
who dream of a return of Polish nationality and of Bohemian 
independence. 

The course of Bismarck in opposition to all this was a 
plain one, and was again directed to Mr. Beust. He said to 
Beust in effect, “You keep to your liberal and German policy 
in Austria, and keep Austria at peace with Prussia, and I 
will keep you in power, whenever you are threatened by the 
Ultramontanes or the Slavonians.” This was successful ; and 
thus did Bismarck work his own policy right in the heart of 
the nation which was the centre of opposition to his schemes. 

The Pope seeing, therefore, that he could not control even 
the Catholic states or people, next determined to call an ceccu- 
menical council in order to have it confer on him the authority 
of infallibility. lis object in this was to throw around him 
such authority that when he should speak to the Catholics, 
whether as nations or as the individuals of a nation, there 
should be no appeal and no delay. He thought in this way 
not only to control absolutely the Catholic states, but also to 
get a power over even the Protestant states by reason of the 
Catholic element in them. “For, what nation,” he argued, 
“having any Catholics in it, dares make war against my will, 
when I can alienate those Catholics from their sovereign, or 
put them on the opposite side in case of war?” It was this 
political power that was the main object of the Church and 
of the Pope in passing that dogma. 

To meet the Pope at this point, and to counteract the dan- 
gers of this new dogma to the state, Bismarck takes several 
measures. The first is to get the heads of the Catholic states 
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themselves under his control. To this end he arranges to put 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, a Catholic indeed, but of Pro- 
testant traditions, on the Spanish throne, having as a reserve 
Prince Frederick Charles, a Protestant, of the same house, in 
case the first should not succeed. His immediate object in 
this, however, was to get a policy adopted in Spain favorable 
to his own, as he had recently gotten adopted in‘ Austria. 
Having these two Catholic powers under control, he did not 
fear what the rest could do. 

The next policy of the Pope was to raise France against all 
this. He had been trying to raise France against Prussia 
ever since Prussia had conquered Austria. Now, however, 
the jealousy of Napoleon, who had long been seeking a pre- 
text for war against Prussia, became too violent to be allayed. 
War was accordingly declared, with the full purpose not only 
of precluding Prussia from the Spanish throne, but of break- 
ing up the whole North German Confederation, and of restor- 
ing Catholic Austria and the south to their supremacy in 
Germany. 

Bismarck met this attack by defeating France in the war 
which followed, to which end he had previously marshalled 
all the states against her, not only of North Germany, but of 
South Germany, having, at the close of the Austrian war, 
bound them up in such diplomatic relations that they were 
powerless to refuse their aid to htm except at the peril of 
their own existence as states. 

Seeing how the Franco-German war was going, the Pope 
next resolves to effect a union of the Catholics, irrespective 
of their nationality, under the Pope as a temporal king. In 
this way he hoped to save France, maintain the equilibrium 
of European peace, and restore the balance between the spir- 
itual and temporal elements in the governments. 

This project is met by expelling the Pope himself from his 
temporal possessions. Prussia not only drives the French so 
hard in the war that Napoleon has to withdraw his troops 
from Rome ; but the city now being exposed to the troops of 
Victor Emanuel, who had long been eager to enter the eternal 
city, Bismarck gives his encouragement to the Italian king 
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to complete the union of Italy by the last stroke. At the 
same time, Bismarck and Victor Emanuel connive to put 
Amadeus, the son of Victor Emanuel on the Spanish throne. 
This committed the Spanish people not only to the policy of 
Bismarck as against the Pope, but also to the policy of Victor 
Emanuel as against the Pope. At the same time, to destroy 
the Catholic power more effectually, Bismarck unites all the 
the South German States—Bavaria, Baden, Wiirtemberg and 
Hesse—to the North German Confederation under Prussia, 
changing the confederation from a North German to a Ger- 
man Confederation, and, subsequently, to the German Empire. 

The Pope now seeing that the supremacy of Prussia is in- 
evitable, and that resistance is useless, boldly tries to get pos- 
session of the new German Empire itself. He thinks that 
the new Emperor ought to be anointed and crowned by the 
Pope, like the German emperors of the middle ages, that they 
should bind themselves to Rome, in order mutually to pro- 
tect each other,—the Church the Empire, the Pope the Em- 
peror. Accordingly in the first election for the new diet or 
Parliament, Catholic candidates were put up in all the dis- 
tricts. Many of them were elected, and when the diet 
assembled at Berlin, the Catholic members, marshalled under 
the leadership of the Bishop of Mayence, strained every nerve 
to carry out this design. A daily newspaper, called Germa- 
nia, was started by them in Berlin, whose sole object was to 
advocate this cause. Their general line of argument was that 
Germany can be united only by means of the Church ; that 
the ancient German Confederation hroke up into petty Ger- 
man principalities merely because North Germany in the 
Reformation broke off from Rome, the petty electors of the 
north favoring the Reformation, in order to become princes 
and kings when the empire should be resolved into parts ; 
that it would be so again, unless there was some great central 
power to hold the new empire together. 

Bismarck, however, defeats this design in open parliament, 
which was an easy matter since his partisans were in the ma- 
jority. He, at the same time, declares the character of the 
new empire as being free and unecclesiastical, resting on 
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the consent of the people, and on German intelligence, with- 
out any fiction of divine right, or authority from heaven, 
hell, or the church. , 

Seeing that he cannot get control of the new Empire, the 
Pope returns again to his opposition against it. His agents 
in Germany now give notice that they feel it their duty as 
bishops and priests to work for its entire dissolution. This 
they do in various ways, but chiefly by working on the south- 
ern or Catholic states of Germany, preaching from the pulpit 
and from the stump in favor of what they called a national 
policy as opposed to the imperial policy, or state sovereignty 
as opposed to the union of Germany. They insisted that the 
states of Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg should be inde- 
pendent nations, and the people free from Prussia. They 
worked, moreover, on the kings of these states, making them 
believe that they were merely governors under King William, 
and their kingdoms mere provinces of Prussia, all of which, 
being in harmony with the facts, raised the jealousy of the 
kings and people of these states to a dangerous degree. 

Bismarck, however, set a counter movement on foot in 
these same states. Going right into Munich and Stuttgard, 
the capitals of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, he gets Dillinger, 
Fredericks, and other liberal professors and leaders of the 
Catholics there to raise an opposition to the dogma of papal 
infallibility. Not only does he in this way annihilate all the 
aid which that dogma threatened to give to the propagandists 
of state sovereignty, who, by getting a word from the Pope 
expected to make use of it in the coming political canvass, 
but it gave the priests something else to do besides propaga- 
ting in favor of Bavarian and Wiirtembergian independence. 
They all had to fly to the defence of the Holy Father and 
neglect everything else. A further object of Bismarck in 
this Dillinger movement, was to raise up a German Catholic 
Church, to take the place of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany. He does not want the Catholic citizens of Ger- 
many to be controlled in religion by a foreign power, much 
less by a southern or Ultramontane power. After the Catho- 
lic Church in Germany becomes wholly Germanized, that is, 
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purified from the southern and sensuous tinge which it gets 
from the Italian and Spanish cardinals who constitute the 
Pope’s advisers, he intends further to consolidate it with the 
national Protestant Church of Germany, just as he has 
already united the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
Prussia, and commenced negotiations for the union of these 
two churches in the other states of Germany. This will give 
a German Church co-extensive with the German population ( 
and German bounds. It is, indeed, this thoroughly Germanic 
character of the Déllinger movement that prevents liberal 
Catholics of the other states of Europe from entering into it. 
But owing to its thorough support by the North German 
princes and parliaments (similar to the support which the 
same princes and powers gave in the 16th century to the Lu- 
theran Reformation,) the Dillinger movement is bound to 
succeed in Germany notwithstanding all that the Pope and 
the Ultramontanes can do. 

The Pope seeing that he is thus defeated at every hand, and 
that Bismarck has, moreover, made a terrible breach in his 
authority over his own people, next determines to destroy the 
new German Empire by forces from without. To this end 
he rallies France, Austria, Spain, and the other Catholic states 
for a crusade in favor of restoring him to his temporal pos- 
sessions, promising them in turn to give his aid to regain 
their lost possessions and prestige against Prussia. He knew 
that a war of this kind, or indeed of any kind in Europe, 
would draw in Prussia before its close, which state he hoped 
in the end to see conquered, and with it the colossus of the 
German Empire destroyed. 

Bismarck, however, is immediately on his feet again, and 
in answer to this movement calls a conference of the two 
emperors of Germany and Austria, with their cabinets, and 
witn commissioners from Victor Emanuel, at Gastein, who 
there enter into an alliance to preserve the peace of Europe, 
Austria promising to aid Prussia in the event of an attack 
from France, who was still sore over her defeat, and Prussia 
promising to aid Austria in the event of an attack from Rus- 
sia who was extending her arms toward Turkey and the east- 
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ern provinces of Austria. Italy likewise promised her aid to 
both in return for their aid to her in guaranteeing the unity 
of Italy against the Pope, or France, or whoever might try 
to wrest Rome from her. The result of this meeting was 
that no power dared to make war in Europe for the present. 

The next move of the Pope is to create trouble for Ger- 
many by exciting discontent in the newly acquired provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, as also among the Poles. For these 
are all Catholic provinces, and therefore exposed to the Pope’s 
power. Jesuits are accordingly sent among them in great 
numbers as teachers, preachers, and in every other capacity. 
They are successful in getting these people to declare their 
hostility to the German Empire, and their allegiance to the 
Pope. In a few cases they even came to riots and bloodshed 
over the national and religious questions. 

Bismarck summarily meets this intriguing by expelling 
the Jesuits from Germany, compelling the foreign-born ones 
to leave the empire altogether, and the others to remove to 
such localities as he shall designate. He, accordingly, sends 
them away from the Poles and Alsatians, and puts them in 
Protestant or loyal communities, where they can do no 
damage. 

The Pope next raises an outcry of persecution, which his 
people take up all over the world, and imprecates the wrath 
of all liberty-loving nations, and of heaven, on the accursed 
German Empire. The expelled Jesuits, moreover, are sent to 
England and Ireland to create a sentiment hostile to Prussia 
there. Public indignation meetings are held in London and 
elsewhere, where Archbishop Manning and others of most 
influence make the most out of their wrongs. Of course 
England is on too good terms with Germany to be led into a 
war against her directly. Instead, therefore, of attempting 
that, they seek to create public sentiment in favor of war with 
Russia on account of her designs on the British possessions 
of Asia, which war, if commenced, will draw in Germany as 
the ally of Russia, and, indeed, all the other nations on one 
side or the other, from which war the Church, as it has noth- 
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ing to lose, has a fair chance of being the gainer. The Jesu- 
ists, in order to compel the English to do something in the 
matter, threaten, that if they do not, they will create dissen- 
sions in Ireland, which latter thing they actually commenced, 
taking advantage of the Galway election scandal, the Fenian 
persecutions and other wrongs, real or supposed, which the 
Irish Catholics were suffering. 

Bismarck met this move much as he met the move to unite 
the Catholic states of France Austria and Spain against him. 
He calls a conference of the three emperors of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia, at Berlin, similar to the conference at Gas- 
tein, in which he engages these three Emperors to maintain 
the peace of Europe; Germany promising to defend Russia 
from England in her Khiva campaign, in return for Russia’s 
aid to Germany in the event of an attack from France or any 
power in the interest of the Pope; and Russia and Austria 
both stipulating to mutually forbear in their designs against 
each other’s eastern boundaries. Thus the peace of Europe is 
again preserved, and the designs of the Pope and the Church 
again thwarted. 

The next move of the Pope is to raise against Bismarck 
the jealousy of the House of Lords in Prussia. The political 
measures of Bismarck had recently been very liberal, which 
threatened to swamp the power of the nobility altogether. 
In fact the nobility all over Germany know that in the unity 
of Germany they must lose their importance. They can 
keep the titles of princes and dukes, only as long as the 
smaller states are independent, inasmuch as in the whole 
grand empire they would be too numerous for princes or no- 
bles, and too petty for the powers and privileges which gen- 
erally accompany those distinctions. Accordingly the nobil- 
ity of Germany have never been in favor of German union, 
but have been the principal cause why the states have been 
divided and kept separate so long. The Pope, understanding 
this, engaged the members of the house of peers to fight the 
policies of Bismarck. Accordingly Bismarck’s chief plans of 
last year were defeated in that body. 

Not to be outdone, however, the irrepressible Bismarck 
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persuades the King to create enough new peers to give him 
the majority in the House of Lords. This is accordingly 
done, and the new peers, being all of his party and committed 
to his policy, it places him again at the head of the Landtag 
or Prussian diet, and his German policy again on a fair way 
to success. 

The next manceuvre of the Pope, was to raise an enmity 
between the Emperor himself and Bismarck. The Catholic 
advisers of William succeeded in making the old man believe 
that there was danger to his throne from the liberal move- 
ments of his prime minister, and the strenuous opposition of 
the Catholics ; and that the loyalty of all his subjects could 
best be secured by a conciliatory policy in religion. Accord- 
ingly Bismarck was required to resign his position as the 
prime minister of Prussia, and to confine himself entirely to 
the chancellorship of the German Empire. This was the 
most ostensible victory that the Pope had yet gained, and 
was heralded throughout the church as the beginning of the 
fall of the great Dragon. 

The next stroke of Bismarck is his recent Church Bill, 
which puts all the churehes, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
in defined relations to the civil power. The Church, in as far 
as there is any connection between it and the state, is to be 
hereafter entirely subject to the state. The ministers and 
priests of the congregations, the bishops of the dioceses, the 
teachers in the church schools, and all other appointments 
and tenures of the church, are to be regulated just as other 
appointments to office under the government. In other words, 
Bismarck has followed out the logical consequences of the 
union of church and state, much as Machiavelli has done in 
regard to those of monarchy. He says that if the state is to 
pay for religion, or enforce it, or in any way support it, it 
must to that extent look after it and control it. At the same 
time he is trying to get all the nations of Europe to an under- 
standing in this matter, and to regulate, by uniform laws 
throughout all Europe, the relations between the church and 
the state, a movement which seems to be gaining favor with 
all other nations. If this does not suit the church, he will 
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next favor the entire separation of church and state, which 
is, indeed, his individual preference, and the point to which 
his policy is tending. 

Here the matter now rests. What will next be done 
by the Pope, and what will be done by Bismarck to meet 
him, remains to be seen. But Greek has met Greek, and 
as often as one party makes a new move, the other will 
likely do something to checkmate him. We have not at- 
tempted, in this treatise, to follow the contest into all its 
branches, or into the side issues in other and distant nations. 
We have seen, however, that it ran into the affairs of Spain, 
and Austria, and France, and England, and Russia. We 
might show by an examination of the minute affairs and suc- 
cessive policies on one side and the other in each of these 
countries, that a like contest has been going on over this same 
question, partly instigated by Bismarck and the Pope through 
their respective diplomatic relations, and partly by the prev- 
alence all over Europe of the same spirit of the age, which 
requires the transactions of all countries to run in parallel 
lines and after similar analogies. In Spain, for example, the 
Pope began early to undo the work of Bismarck and its re- 
sults. His first triumph was that he compelled Amadeus to 
abdicate. This stroke was met on the other side by the pro- 
clamation of the republic in Spain, a severer blow to the 
Pope than was the rule of the Savoyan dynasty. The Pope 
next raises up the Carlists, (or infuses new life into their 


bands) in order to defeat the republic. But in answer to 


these the young republic conquers the Carlists, and promises 
now to disestablish the church itself. 
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ARTICLE M1. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN ILLINOIS. 
By Rev. Francis Sprinerr, PD. D., Irving, Ill. 


What I propose in this discourse is, chiefly, an outline of 
that short past of our church in Illinois which lies within the 
compass of my own years. Though not all my recollections 
within this brief period may be pleasant, yet there is nothing 
in the history which is not instructive. 

The ups and downs, the plans and their failures, the hopes 
and their disappointments, the ambitions and their rebukes, 
the trials and the triumphs over them, and the seasons of 
precious counsel among brethren—together with their joyous 
communings with God 





all make up a round of experiences 
not unlike those of the ancient Israelites or the primitive 
churches of Asia and Achaia. 

A few facts, however, must be noted, which antedate the 
beginning of the years I propose to review. Thirty-four 
years ago, when I came to the State, there were but two Lu- 
theran ministers in [llinois. These were Revs. Daniel Scherer, 
at Hillsboro’, and E. B. Olmstead, at Jonesboro’. There was 
no Lutheran Synod West of Ohio, except the “Synod of the 
West.” This body had been formed in October, 1835, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the initial convention having been 
held the year before at Jeffersontown. That convention 
consisted of six persons, three clergymen and three lay- 
men. The clergymen were Revs. Jacob Crigler, William 
Jenkins, and George Yeager; the laymen, David Mattheis, 
Ephraim Tanner, and John Shofner. The first step of their 
proceedings was an inquiry for “information relative to the 
situation of our Church in the West;” the next, “that a 
synopsis of the doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
be published with the proceedings of this convention.” The 
committee charged with the duty of giving the required in- 
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formation reported “twenty-eight regularly organized Lu- 
theran congregations, besides a large number of places that 
present flattering prospects for the formation of new ones.” 

Including the three pastors already named as constituting 
the numerical half of the convention, there were then (1834) 
only seven Lutheran pastors in all the West. One of these 
was in Tennessee, two in Kentucky, one in Ohio, two in In- 
diana, and one in Illinois. Their names, as given in the min- 
utes of the convention, are Jacob Crigler, William Jenkins, 
George Yeager, L. H. Meyer, C. Moretz, George Gerhart, and 
Daniel Scherer. The states at that day designated as the 
“West,” were Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. Their aggregate area is 280,338 square miles. 
The population in this whole area did not exceed 3,000,000. 
The same six States now contain not less than 12,000,000 of 
people. 

THE SYNOD OF THE WEST 
steadily increased from its first annual meeting in 1835 to its 
last in 1846. In addition to the names I have already given, 
those of Revs. P. Rizer, J. J. Schmanowsky, N. B. Little, 
George H. Brandau, and Daniel Jenkins appear in the min- 
utes of 1836; and Rev. Ezra Keller, of the Maryland Synod 
was present as a visitor. 

The Parochial Report of the same year presents congrega- 
tions, 16; Baptisms, 268; confirmed and admitted, 209; 
communicants, 706; Sunday Schools, 6; collections, $20. 

Both for entertainment and suggestion, the records of the 
old “Synod of the West’ are worth reading ; but I forbear 
now to linger along the line of its checkered career. The 
whole number of ministers belonging to it at its 12th annual 
meeting, in 1846, when it virtually expired, was twenty-seven, 
but many of them were absent. The Parochial Report of 
that closing year shows congregations, 32; ministers, 27; 


japtisms, 273; accessions, 135; communicants, 1953; Sun- 
day Schools, 8; Bible classes, 17; collections, $39.05. The 
two causes of its dissolution were the inconvenient distances 
to be traveled in attending its meetings, and the clash of dif- 
fering views of Lutheranism which increasingly disturbed 
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the harmony of its members. The divisions in the house- 
hold of faith became more evident from year to year. The 
divergent tendencies of the American and German nationali- 
ties could not be reconciled. The frictions of uncongenial 
policies did not attord welcome recreation to men wearied 
and jaded by the travel of several hundreds of miles on 
horseback or in farm wagons. But, for all that, the Lutheran 
Synod of the West was a valuable success, at least in the fact 
that it soon, and for some years, was felt to be a central at- 
traction, aggregating into one body the remotely scattered 
ministers and churches of our denomination. 

The gospel which Jesus preached found a permanent lodg- 
ment amid the passing occurrences of the day. Reaching 
back into history and all around into the present activities of 
life, the Saviour found materials for establishing in the 
thoughts of his hearers his “kingdom not of this world.” 
Any one pursuing this run of thought while looking into a 
file of our old synodical minutes, may easily suspect there 
might be a lurking parable, or sermon-on-the-mount, conceal- 
ed among the musty pages. By the use of such pages we 
are enabled “to consider the days of old, the years of an- 
cient times,” and catch the generous glow of many a holy 
inspiration. 

THE SYNOD OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

On the dissolution of the Synod of the West, other and 
more permanent organizations were formed ; and among these 
was the first Lutheran synod of Illinois, which dates its in- 
ception June 10th, 1846. The first regular meeting was held 
in Hillsboro’, in this State, Oct. 15th, 1846. The number of 
its members present was eleven,—seven ministers and four 
lay delegates. They were Revs. Daniel Scherer, Francis 
Springer, A. A. Trimper, Jacob Scherer, Wm. Hunderdosse, 
E. B. Olmstead, and Ephraim Miller; Messrs. Jno. F. Scherer, 
Joseph Firey, Thos. B. McNitt, and John Fink. Of these 
ministers only four are yet living. All the laymen have passed 
from the church on earth. At that meeting Rev. Olmstead 
asked leave to withdraw from the synod to unite with the 
Presbyterians. 
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The statistical exhibit at that first convention showed— 
congregations, 15; baptisiu, 42; confirmed and admitted, 31; 
communicants, 685; Sunday Schools, 2; prayer meetings, 9; 
collections for synod, $24.50; collections for Home Missions, 
$10.50,—total, $35. 

The four events which, for convenience of topics, I may 
note as important eras in the history of this synod, are (1) its 
organization, (2) its agency in the forming of the Synod of 
Northern Illinois, (3) its agency in the formation of the Syn- 
od of Lowa, and (4) the great secession from it in 1867. 

I. In regard to the first of these topics, it has already been 
shown when, where, by whom, and with what small beginning our 
Synod was brought into existence. Further details of this na- 
ture are not needed ; but we may take a glance at the doings 
of that first regular meeting of this Synod. The important 
measure determined upon at that time was the founding of a 
seat of learning for the Church. The desire for an institu- 
tion as a means of increasing both the number and the quali- 
cations of our ministers, had often been expressed ; but it 
was not until this first convention of our Illinois Synod that 
the responsibility of such a measure was actually assumed. 
The credit of the movement then made is due chiefly to one 
man. There was then among us an aged Polish Colonel who 
had served in the army of Napoleon. He was a man of high 
aims and great energy of will; and of large experience in the 
world of fashion, ambition and business. Having laid aside 
the profession of arms, and entered the ministry of the gospel, 
he labored earnestly in the service of the church; as if his 
mind was intent upon nothing so much as that the remnant 
of his earthly life should be wholly consecrated to God. 
That person was Rev. J. J. Lehmanowsky. To his zeal and 
persistency is due the initiative of our seat of learning at 
that first annual meeting of our Synod in October, 1846. 
Hillsboro’ was selected as the site of the contemplated insti- 
tution, because it was the centre of a considerable settlement 
of Lutherans, and because of the liberal donation to us of the 
neat and substantial academy and its grounds which had 
been established there only a few years previously. The 
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principal stockholders in the property were Messrs. John Till- 
son and Jno. 8. Hayward, two widely known and eminently 
worthy gentlemen who had emigrated to Hlinois from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The enterprising activity of Rev. Lehmanowsky procured 
the nucleus of a college library, of a cabinet of natural sci- 
ence, and of an endowment fund. The hardy veteran of 
many a trying struggle, both under Napoleon and also under 
One too high above Napoleon to be named in the same breath 
with him, died many years ago at an advanced age. 

In the way of personal reference, a word in this connection 
is justly due also to Rev. Daniel Scherer, the pioneer of Lu- 
theranism in Illinois. Mr. Scherer was an early emigrant 
from North Carolina, whence also have come large numbers 
of the settlers in many of the more southerly counties of this 
State. Ife devoted himself with great earnestness and no 
mean ability to the Christian ministry, and was one of the 
most faithful Christian workers our church, or any other, has 
ever had in the Prairie State. Ile, too, was an efficient co- 
worker in the endeavor to found a seat of learning for our 
chureh in J]linois. 

II. The next event of special walue in our synodical his- 
tory, was the encouragement our synod gave to the organiza- 
tion of the “Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois.” The 
meeting for this purpose was held at Oregon, Ogle County, in 
September, 1850. This very respectable ecclesiastical body has 
grown, from the small beginning of that day, to be one of the 
most efficient synods west of the Alleghanies. Revs. Stroh, 
Donmyer, Burket, and Thummel were appointed a committee 
of conference, with a view to the new organization which, it 
was believed, would crystallize into the unity of a co-opera- 
tive brotherhood the incoming Lutheran settlers in several of 
the northern counties of the State. Many of these were 
from Europe, and not a few from Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
The result has largely verified the theory on which the synod 
then acted. 

III. Five years later, our annual convention was held west 
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of the Mississippi river, for the purpose of encouraging the 
organization of a new synod in Iowa. The meeting took 
place in the small village of Winchester, Van Buren County 
of that State, in 1855. When the brethren had enjoyed each 
other’s presence and counsels for several days, they parted 
with the understanding that those who might wish to em- 
brace the opportunity of an early synodical organization in 
Iowa, should do so. The aim was to address a rallying call 
to our seattered and isolated brethren of the Lutheran name 
in the new State, and thus give vigor to our evangelism in 
that quarter. It is no offence against modesty to say, that 
our little synod is the mother of synods. 

IV. The last of the four notable meetings of our synod, 
was that of August, 1867, at Mt. Pulaski, Ills. On the as- 
sembling of the members, the roll call showed a presence of 
forty-three clerical and twenty-two lay delegates. The actual 
clerical membership was fifty. The number of congregations 
represented was over fifty, with a communicant membership 
of four thousand five hundred. The per centum of increase 
in twenty-one years, from the date of the origin of the synod 
to the stampede of the seceders in 1867, was an aggregate 
working power of not less than six hundred per cent. There 
was then under the control of this synod, in connection with 
the other two Lutheran Synods in Illinois, our institution of 
learning located at the capital of the State. By judicious 
and united management, this institution might have been 
made a potent instrumentality to augment the number and 
elevate the character of our ministers; and we evidently 
were in a good position to aecomplish glorious things for 
Zion. During several happy seasons of rational counsels and 
brotherly co-operation on the part of all the synods concerned, 
the College did yield large fruits in the work of our evangel- 
ism. But the humiliating truth is, we were “a house divided 
against itself.” 

Any one who looks dispassionately at the wreck of advan- 


tages which was effected by the intrusions of a mere specula- 
tive theology and a partisan churchism, must devoutly wish 
that the time may not be distant when beliefs and dogmas 
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which are only hypothetical, and have no stronger support 
than mere human authority, shall be justly subordinated to 
the beliefs and dogmas which are susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, or are supported by the clearest authority of the Divine 
Word. No one who is truly in earnest to labor for the tri- 
umph of Christ over this world of sin, can fail to deplore the 
small differences and huge polemics by which the churches 
are hindered from the work of human regeneration and the 
glory to God. 

Although the transactions at Mt. Pulaski make an ungain- 
ly page in our history, I must proceed with the facts. On 
the second day of the meeting, a motion prevailed to suspend 
the regular order of business for the purpose of entertaining 
a proposition to “separate from all connection with, and partici- 
pation in the so-called General Synod of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church of the United States.” This bold intrusion was duly 
solemnized in the usual style of awful piety, as appears by 
the declaration of the saparatists: “That we will continue to 
labor and pray for the unity of the whole Lutheran Church 
in America.” How strange that prayers for unity can be so 
well said by disunionists in the very act of sacrilegious dis- 
ruption. What an unhappy struggle that must have been 
between the wild bias of partisan zeal as against a truly 
Christian spirit in the same mind. The parting was with 
loving words: “The kindest personal feelings, and with love 
toward each other,” (this is the language of the separation.) 

When the sad deed of dissolution was done, and the pious 
adieus all said, (which, doubtless, in many a heart were sin- 
cere), the German brethren, uuder their American leaders, 
wheeled into line to the usual theologic war-whoop: “True 
Lutheranism on the foundation of the Fathers of the Re- 
formation!” Their number was nearly two-thirds of the 
synod, leaving only seventeen ministers and nine laymen to 
continue the old organization, but without the privilege of 
the eld and cherished name of the synod. Hence, since 1867, 
our name is the “Lutheran Synod of Central Illinois.” Such 
strong mastery on the part of the majority who, since that 
day, have borne a synodical name they did not originate, was 
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probably not prompted by any conscious intention of ill-treat- 
ment toward their brethren of the helpless minority ; but the 
vandalic plagiarism will never lose aught of its ungainly 
coarseness as time rolls on. As for our side, we are already 
well contented with our new appellation, because of its fit- 
ness to our geographical position in central Illinois, and be- 
cause we are happily free from misgivings of conscience 
regarding our way of acquiring it. 


ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY. 


The history of our church in the West, within the period 
and the territory comprehended in the present review of it, 
illustrates two facts of great value as food for thought. These 
are (1) The benefits of organized Christianity ; and (2) The 
failures of organized Christianity. 

I. Organized Christianity means the union of those who 
accept and believe its teachings upon an agreed plan of co- 
operation among themselves. This plan always embraces two 
distinctive features—the one being expressive of the belief, 
ind the other of the mode of action on the part of the be- 
lievers. In this general statement is comprehended all that 
is ever thought of as belonging to any form of church organ- 
ization. But when carried into practice, the rule here given 
widens out into numerous diversities. Experience and obser- 
vation jointly testify that, even under the heavy disadvan- 
tages of the diversities now holding sway in-Christendom, 
organization of some kind is better than none at all. Indi- 
vidual and isolated action is impotent. Earnest Christians 
as instinctively seek organization in the interest of Christian 
culture and beneficence, as do men of business in the interests 
of their special callings, or as patriots in the cause of their 
country. The benefits of organization which our history in 
the West reveals, include the increased numbers of our min- 
isters and churches ; the improved culture and intelligence of 
our ministers and their parishoners; and the larger suyns of 
money which are annually contributed to the various objects 


of Christian benevolence. One of the undeniable excellencies 


ot our holy Christianity, is its genial and co-operative social 
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ization. The strong bias of its generous power is to draw 
every individual into the light and under the eye of society. 
People are not less, but more sociable, because they are Chris- 
tians. Crime and superstition segregate and make melan- 
choly recluses: the virtues which Jesus inspires draw us all 
together. 

If. The failures which so often and so deeply mark the or- 
ganizations among Christians are the result of over-doing. Too 
much governing is next akin to anarchy. This fact is as for- 
cibly exemplified in the Church as in the State. Too much 
theology and too much ritual as readily become a bewilder- 
ing and burdensome excess, as too much legislation and gov- 
erning. The history of our Church in the West abundantly 
illustrates this position. The secession at the synodical con- 
vention in 1867, is a striking example. In that case the 
seceding party asserted “the true foundation jor the unity of th 
whole Lutheran Church,’ to be not only “the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone 
but that this foundation must be accepted in substance and 
manner as it is set forth in the voluminous confessions and 
expositions rendered by the “Fathers of the Reformation, in 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Catechisms, and the 
other symbolical hooks, when received without reservation, equivo- 
cation, or false construction.” In this declaration, so utterly 
unwarranted by the Seriptures, and connected with that 
other, “we hereby declare ourselves unable to recognize the General 
Synod as a truly Evangelical Lutheran Synod, standing on th 


foundation of the Fath rs of the Ri formation.’ ’- we have a 


strongly expressed preference, on the part of the seceders, for 
a detailed, minute, restrictive, and voluminous ereed. This 
is expressly put in antagonism to the General Synod, which 
holds the Bible as “th: only in fpallil ral of faith and practice, 
and “the Aug hurg Conf esion as a correct exhibition of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Divine Word.” Tere, then, is the 
issue, pointed and keen-edged. On the one side is a cum- 
brous theology, like the huge mass of soggy drift in the Mis- 
sissippi river, obstructing the direct onwardness of the stream. 
The mighty current, nevertheless, rolls on—by detour it may 
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be—but onward it rolls. So the progress of the Gospel: 
neither infidel enmity, nor patristic piety, nor conservative 
dogmatism can stop its glorious tide. The channel may 
widen, deepen, or meander, but the stream flows on, ever un- 
folding new phases of its grand volume, and new proofs of 
its adaptability to convey the richest blessings to all man- 
kind. 

The thoughts and doings of our predecessors in the days of 
old, are to be used in two ways—as encouragement in the 
right, and as warning against wrong. So the “Fathers of the 
Reformation” are a warning by their errors, and a guide by 
their good deeds. Those heroic Fathers were not infallible— 
but God our Saviour is; and he is as near for help to us this 
day, as he was to the Fathers three hundred years ago. 

When these fair plains of the West, which we call prairies, 
were first eyed by the pioneer settlers, no one thought they 
could ever be dwelt upon—so timberless, so vast, so far from 
everywhere else. But the men and women who then dreaded 
the wide expanse, and nestled their humble cabins in the 
fringes of woodland, have passed away, and we of to-day re- 
spect the memory of their adventurous enterprise and hardy 
toil; but we discard the narrow notions they entertained re- 
garding the impracticability of prosperous and happy homes 
on the prairies. Nearly all the best farms in Illinois are far 
out on the broad timberless flats and swells of the God-made 
meadows. 

Church organizations that wander out of the current, or 
are too heavy to float, must lodge on the shore, or sink. So, 
too, a church that is too timid to venture out from the entan- 
glements of its narrow conservatism into the broad heart of 
the ever-expanding struggles and sympathies of the world’s 
activities, cannot be a successful worker in the cause of 
Christ. 

THE DUTIES OF THE HOUR. 

In view of our history in Illinois, for the past thirty years, 
our present duties may be briefly noted under a few heads. 
(1) An honest, brave and loving spirit of the same heroic 


forbearance which the Saviour had toward all the varieties, 
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discrepancies and contradictions of human nature around 
him. Peter, Thomas, the sons of Zebedee, and even the un- 
happy Judas were always treated with kind consideration by 
the Redeemer. What we need is a heroic Christliness that is 
not dyspeptic with a surfeit of patristic theology. The ery 
of the hour goes up to heaven for another Luther, to shame 
our idolization of the Luther who, three hundred years ago, 
shamed the Germans out of their base idolatry at the shrine 
of the Papacy. 

(2) We need another reformation, but different in its ani- 
mus from that of the sixteenth century. The characteristics 
of that reformation were impressed upon it by the peculiar 
condition of the times. It was a protest against “spiritual 
wickedness in high places ;” against a stupendous fraud which, 
to sanctify its usurpations and cruelties, took to itself the 
sacred name of Christ, and called itself the Church. That 
reformation could not be otherwise than chietly destructive. 
Its aim was, and could not be other than, to weaken, under- 
mine, overthrow, and totally destroy the Romish Papacy. 
Aggressive and polemic in spirit and the mode of its energy, 
the reformation, led on by Luther, was necessarily destruc- 
tive; and, during a period of three hundred and fifty years, 
its militant aggressions upon the Romish hierarchy have con- 
tinued, until to-day we see the Papacy in the last and severest 
contortions of its death-throes. 

(3) The reformation we now need must be constructive. 
[t must join together into one equal, loving, universal fellow- 
ship and communion at the Lord’s Table all who truly bear 
and rejoice in the Christian name. Without wasting time in 
proving the peculiar creed of any church, it must devote its 
reason and its heart to the removal of the pride of creed and 
the bigotry of party. It must teach all creeds to be one in 
Christ, without respect to partisan lines of separation. It 
must teach all men that separation is not a schism— not 
an antagonism, but only a convenience ; and that all parties 
are subordinate to the one grand central fact of the Gospel : 
salvation by Jesus Christ. The terms heterodox and ortho- 
dox, so long familiar as words of opprobrium and self-glory- 
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ing, must no longer be so used among Christians. The Greek 
Church must not pronounce anathemas against the Latin 
Church, nor the Latin against the Greek. Protestants and 
Catholics may vie with each other in the noble philanthropy 
of regenerating human nature; but they must not be at war 
about their creeds, nor quarrel about their methods. These, 
and all the denominations of Protestantism may, indeed, 
issue forth from their respective camps, and, in the brotherly 
love which the Divine Master enjoins, compare their progress 
and listen to each others reports of successes and mishaps ; 
but they have no warrant from Jesus to be intolerant or envi- 
ous of each other. 

We may hope the day is not distant when the universal 
creed will be confessed. When that day comes, differences of 
theory and interpretation will cease to provoke partisan an- 
tagonism and reciprocal anathemas. That creed may not 
contain more than the ten words of the true apostolic confes- 
sion made by the disciples and approved by our Lord: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Happily this Lutheran Synod of Central Illinois is now 
free from the delirium of excessive controversies. In our 
annual conventions, the pastor’s narrative of his year’s work 
is of greater interest than his speculative opinions on points 
of controversy. Our record shows that from fifteen congre- 
gation and seven ministers in 1846, our numbers had risen to 
fifty congregations and fifty ministers in 1867. In the former 
period our communicants were 685, and at the latter date the 
number was 4,300. Since the falling off which took place in 
1867, our increase has been steadily advancing from 963 com- 
municants to 2,600; and our expenditures in behalf of the 
inner and outer missions, beneficiary education, houses of 
worship, parsonages, and general benevolence have advanced 
from $2,130 to $17,129. 

All this, indeed, is nothing to boast of, but the comparison 
‘furnishes good reason for devout thankfulness to God that 
our evangelism is growing in efficiency. The financial view 
which my narrative suggests, is specially encouraging, be- 
cause our people have always been slow to learn the necessity 
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of money as a means of Christian improvement; but the 
statements I have presented on the authority of our annual 
minutes, afford cheering evidence that we are not unapt 
learners in this important branch of progress and power for 
the conversion of men. 

In thus occupying our time in the rehearsal of the ways 
and doings of God with us in “the days of old and the years 
of ancient times,” we may feel in closer fellowship with the 
first disciples and apostles who, whenever and wherever they 
met, recounted what things the Lord had done for them. 


ARTICLE IV. 


AMATEUR THEOLOGY: ARNOLD'S LITERATURE AND DOGMA 
[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, June, 1873.) 

Ours is said to be an age of great religious thoughtfulness. 
“Thinkers” are rife in all departments of knowledge, but 
especially in that which used to be supposed the highest and 
most difficult of all, and in which men only ventured to spec- 
ulate who had trained themselves by long and laborious cul- 
ture. We have changed all that. Our most notable religious 
teachers are no longer men who have spent their days and 
nights in the study of Holy Scripture, and in calm and grave 
reflection on the great subjects which its study suggests, but 
“able” editors, “advanced” dukes, and “literary” men with 
no function for “dogma,” and who despise it accordingly. If 
it were said that our age was one of great religious restless- 
ness and excitement, there could be no doubt of the truth of 
the saying. For the very air around us is resonant with 
theological disturbance. And our newspapers serve up the 
morning news or the weekly retrospect amidst a garnishing 
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of “modern” views or the latest theories of the origin and 
destiny of man. 

Nothing can well be more singular than the chaos of reli- 
gious “novelties” in which we are living. There are no 
books more popular than those which profess to discuss reli- 
gious problems with what is called “‘freshness”—or with some 
infusion of personal feeling. Old theories with new faces, 
which seemed dead and buried centuries ago, have come to 
life again. The rags of Stoicism, threadbare in the time of 
the Antonines—when they yet clothed truly noble natures 
have been flaunted as discoveries in our face under the name 





of a great Universum ; and even the “sty of Epicurus” has 
found poetical votaries who, in feeding on the old garbage, 
suppose themselves to be luxuriating in a new divine food. 
There is hardly an opinion or tendency, philosophical or the- 
ological, which the wisdom of “eighteen Christian centuries” 
might have been thought to have outlived, which has not— 
in slightly or considerably altered form—shown signs of re- 
suscitation, and begun anew to eourt the attention of the 
superficial and the half-informed minds which an “age of 
progress” never fails to produce in multitudes. 

It is always the characteristic of such an age to attack the 
most fundamental and radical questions, and so to veer towards 
religious discussion, even while professing to ignore or despise 
religion. The great problems of the origin of life, of the char- 
acter of man, of the authority of Revelation, of the nature 
of religion, reappear for fresh inquiry and controversy, as if 
they had never betore wearied the brain or tasked its utmost 
powers. There is something cheerful perhaps in this ever re- 
newed assault on the great fortresses of human thought, as if 
sure to yield at last to the accumulating knowledge and skill 
of successive generations. It is a witness, if nothing else, to 
the bravery of the human spirit, which refuses to be beaten 
back or succumb before the barred secrets which no one has 
yet disclosed. The attempt is a hopeful yet a sad-one, and 
must always command respect when we see not only courage, 
but true knowledge, and wise reverence, and patient and 
large thoughtfulness engaged in it. The mind would be dead 
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indeed that was not kindled into some enthusiam by the ar- 
dent ambition of a noble and well-controlled intellect—like 
that of Hooker or Butler in the past—to penetrate to the 
sources of our higher knowledge, and lay bare the granite, so 
to speak, of those convictions out of which, since the world 
began, all dignity of faith and earnestness of life have come. 
Let it not be supposed that we undervalue the power of 
thought, or the real use of “thinkers” in a world like ours. 
There are none who more thoroughly deserve honor than true 
thinkers—men who patiently go to the roots of questions, in 
the light, not of their own fancy, but of all preceding knowl- 
edge. There are none who do so much to advance human 
intelligence and the world’s welfare. Nor would we be sup- 
posed to imply that our age does not possess such thinkers. 
It would be strange and melancholy, indeed, if the higher 
methods of criticism and the great discoveries of science 
which have made the present generation so conspicuous, 
should not yield some definite and clear results in the en- 
largement of the Christian reason, and the widening of men’s 
thought and faith. No doubt they will do so—and human 
civilization will go forward on its career the better for the 
higher impulse thus imparted to it. 

It is nevertheless true that there are many pseudo-thinkers 
abroad—men of whom the world will certainly not be the 
better, but the worse, so far as they are likely to affect it. 
If the sight of men with real powers attacking the old prob- 
lems and bringing the accumulated thought of all the philos- 
ophies to bear upon them be a noble one, there is little to 
excite our admiration in the far more common spectacle of 
crude speculation, fanciful theory, and unsound rage for gen- 
eralization that constitute so much of what is at present 
called science, or of the flimsy confidence and superficial 
dilettanteism which passes with many for philosophy and 
theology. There is less to be said perhaps for some of our 
theological teachers, than even for our rashest theorizers in 
science; for the latter are at least primarily dealing with 
what they have carefully studied and understand. If Mr. 
Darwin’s halting logic and misconceptions of th® nature of 
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inference cast ridicule on some of his conclusions, he is yet 
thoroughly at home in the field of natural observation and 
in those crowds of facts which he seldom fails to marshal 
with accuracy, however inconclusively he may interpret them. 
He and others have had a genuine scientific training, and 
they fail only when they leave their proper domain, and tra- 
verse a region of argument for which they have had no train- 
ing, and for which, plainly, they have no special aptitude. 
But there are some of our theological essayists and anti-dog- 
matists, who not only “rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
but who have not been at the pains to master some of the 
most ordinary sources of information on the subjects on 
which they write so fluently. Nothing but courage seems to 
them necessary to assail and overthrow the most cherished 
opinions of centuries. 

The fact is that theology now-a-days is considered to be an 
open pasture-gronnd on which all literary adventurers may 
disport themselves, and whet their appetite for speculation 
and culture. Translations have made familiar the resources 
of German study, and even the latest results of Dutch Bibli- 
eal Criticism and the new “Experience-Theology” of Grinin- 
gen are filtered through the columns of newspapers. There 
is a general admission that the older forms of Christian 
thought have had their day, and are no longer good for any- 
thing. It is hardly to be wondered at that our //ttérateurs 
and dukes, not altogether “inaccessible to ideas,” should join 
in the m/lée of thelogical criticism which is so general. They 
may know nothing of the history of Christian thought, they 
may fail to understand the protound conceptions out of which 
some of the most common forms of theological opinion have 
come, they may be ignorant of the theological literature of 
their own country—by far the most solid and valuable in 
spiritual and moral reflectiveness of any in the world—but 
they feel it to be their mission to enlighten a benighted 
Church and vaunt a new Christianity destined to supersede 
the old, and to bud forth and blossom into riper fruits of vir- 
tue than it has ever done. Such writers have never any 
doubt of the meaning of Calvinism, although they may never 
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have read a word of Calvin. They judge glibly of Puritan- 
ism, although ignorant of Howe and Baxter alike. They can 
tell all about predestination, and free grace, and justification 
by faith, although each of these terms has a history which it 
would take years to learn, and they have hardly begun its 
study. 

It would be curious to inquire how it is that theology, of 
all branches of knowledge, has thus come, in our time, to be 
the special field for amateurs (“a feminine pastime,” as Lord 
Lytton says in ‘Kenelm Chillingly,’ which touches so admir- 
ably many features of the age), from the Prime Minister dur- 
ing his autumn leisure, to the London correspondent of a 
provincial newspaper. It cannot certainly be because it is 
less difficult as a branch of knowledge than some others, or 
that it needs less patience and capacity to master its great 
ideas. On the contrary, whatever be the real value of the 
study, there is none which demands more knowledge or more 
patience and largeness of mind, But its subjects lie near to 
human life at every point, and touch multiplied social inter- 
ests. Ina time of “new ideas” theology always comes to the 
front; and every man who shares the new ideas is apt to 
fancy that he also understands and can refute the old. There 
is much that is inevitable in all this, and theology can, of 
course, claim no exemption from the laws of movement that 
rule all other branches of knowledge. This would be to set 
up a pretension for it which, in its very extravagance, would 
invalidate its title to be a true branch of knowledge at all. 
Our present criticism is as far as posstble from implying such 
a conclusion. Our complaint is, not that theology is under- 
going, as it must undergo, great modifications of its accumu- 
lated opinions and traditions, but that its old opinions are 
frequently set aside as valueless by those who have never 
studied them, and that its accumulated treasures are held to 
be so much waste-paper by many who know nothing of them, 
and have never tried to estimate them. There may be pro- 
gress in theology as in other things, and the old phrases and 
forms of doctrine cannot be expected to hold their place per- 
manently here any more than elsewhere. But true advance 
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is not to be sought in any branch of knowledge by merely 
turning our back on what is old and welcoming all manner 
of novelties. We may have to unlearn much that our fore- 
fathers believed ; but it is only a shallow philosophy that does 
not recognize what was true and good, as well as defective 
and false, in the grounds of their belief. With all our in- 
creased knowledge and more exact canons of verification, the 
capacity of human thought varies but slightly from age to 
age. It may be fairly questioned, indeed, whether the power 
of brain, in individual cases, retains its old level with the 
wider diffusion of intellectual culture. The attitude of the 
student, therefore, towards past forms of opinion, ought 
always to be an attitude of respectful criticism. If no doc- 
trines, however venerable, are entitled to acceptance merely 
because they are old, it is yet the business of the student to 
trace and acknowledge the true conditions of thought or 
faith out of which they grew, and the genuine elements of 
knowledge which they embrace, or were supposed to embrace, 
against the errors of their time. The study of dogma, pur- 
sued in this manner, becomes a study which at once illumi- 
nates the past and guides the present. It is the best correc- 
tive of extravagant theory and self-confidenee. The student 
learns how varied, subtle, and multiplied have been the rela- 
tions of religious thought in all ages of intellectual excite- 
ment—how constantly these relations repeat themselves under 
modified forms 





and how little essential novelty there fre- 
quently is in the most “modern” theories. He acquires an 
instinct of appreciation and balance of judgment that enables 
him to estimate the real constituents of progress in any move- 
ment, and to guide possibly the course of the movement in a 
useful or beneficial direction. 

It is one of our most serious objections to the work before 
us that it betrays so inadequate an estimate of the true mean- 
ing and value of dogma, and of the high uses which may 
come from its intelligent study to the advance of religious 
thought. We take this objection the more freely, because 
the author is evidently not without serious aims in this and 
other publications which he has devoted to religious ques- 
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tions, however easy it may be for many readers to doubt this. 
We credit Mr. Arnold, after a careful perusal of these wri- 
tings, with a desire,upon the whole to help religious inquiry, 
and to bring the claims of the Christian Church before a cer- 
tain class of minds disposed to set them aside altogether. 
There are passages here and there so admirably expressed, and 
even lines of thought at times so finely worked out, that we 
are bound to accept them as fruits of a genuine religious in- 
terest. We have felt inclined to say to ourselves, this author 
is not a mere amateur—one who writes upon theology because 
it is the fashion of the day to do so, 

This, we are sorry to confess, is not the impression left by 
Dr. Arnold’s latest and apparently most mature work. It 
has, upon the whole, fewer traces of earnest intelligence, 
while the faults of the author appear in their most aggrava- 
ted form. Especially, it has all those characteristics which 
stamp the mere amateur writer in theology or in anything 
else. Although in the form of a book, ‘Literature and Dog- 
ma’ is really only a large pamphlet directed in great part 
against the bishops of the Church of England, particularly 
the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. The same continu- 
ous view of flippant personality, designed as pleasantry, which 
marked ‘St. Paul and Protestantism’ towards the Dissenters, 
pervades this volume towards the bishops. And here it is more 
offensive, because at once more obtrusive and less directly con- 
nected with the subject. The previous volume was, after all, in 
form little more than a pamphlet. It was of the nature of a 
special appeal to the Nonconformists; but the present volume 
is meant to be “An Essay towards a better apprehension of 
the Bible.” It seems to have grown out of a natural wish of 
the author to work out in a larger and more consistent form, 
with reference to Scripture as a whole, the threads of thought 
which he had previously started in relation to St. Paul. No 
object could well be more grave or elevated. It was surely 
undesirable to mix up with such an object any grievances the 
author may have with the Bishops of Gloucester or Winches- 
ter, or the Archbishop of York, or the Dean of Norwich. 
Evidently, those ecclesiastical authorities have not judged 
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highly of Mr. Arnold’s efforts to expound St. Paul or to min- 
imise religious dogma. It was not to be expected that they 
would. But this is no reason why they should be made to 
play the part—not of chorus, but, we might say, of scullion, 
in his present volume. Appearing in the introduction as the 
representatives of dogmatic theology, they reappear in the 
background of his argument, whenever it is convenient for 
him to discharge some of that irrepressible scorn with which 
his style is constantly mantling. There may be, to certain 
readers, something of entertainment in their first or second 
appearance, and the “chaff” which he levels at them; but 
even the reader in search of amusement gets heartily tired of 
them. The “chaff” becomes very dreary, indeed; and Mr. 
Arnold’s taste, if not his sense, should have made him avoid 
this. 

This manner was sufficiently trying in ‘St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism.’ The reader grew wearied with Mr. Miall, and 
Mr. Mill, and the “Rev. W. Cattle,” and the “Rev. E. W. 
Conder,” and Mr. Winterbotham, and his “spirit of watchful 
jealousy.” Even in what was little more than a brochure on 
a grave subject, it was felt that the effect was not promoted, 
but impaired, by such headlong personalities. Only the au- 
thor’s lightness of touch, and the deftness with with his 
satirical shafts were pointed rendered them tolerable. In the 
more elaborate volume before us they become altogether in- 
tolerable. They wound our tast and sense of fairness with- 
out advancing the argument, or raising any responsive smile 
of well bred contempt in the reader, or at least in any reader 
who is not a facsimile of Mr. Arnold himself. They are, in 
short, nothing but impertinences. In any circumstances they 
would be so; but as by-play in an argument “towards a bet- 
ter apprehension of the Bible,” they are serious literary 
blemishes, at variance with that very culture of which Mr. 
Arnold has proclaimed himself the peculiar apostle. In one 
instance, indeed—an illustration of what he calls “the Pro- 





testant story of Justification”’—he has allowed his love of 
personal allusion to hurry him into a parallel of such merely 
vulgar profanity as to shock every true and right instinct. 
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No Philistine who had never heard of “sweetness and light” 
could have further transgressed. Our author would do well 
to remember that there may be a Philistinism of thought as 
well as of manner, and that the true British character of that 
name may appear all the more offensively when clothed with 
a certain external polish. It is a deeper outrage to drag the 
sacred thoughts of your fellow-creatures into that aspect of 
caricature to which the highest subjects often lend themselves 
most easily, than to cherish honestly even the most imperfect 


‘and debased notions of such subjects. It cannot advance the 


conception of religion to have any of its doctrines, and espe- 
cially one which has so powerfully swayed many devout 
minds, presented under images of ludicrous inaptitude. 

The great object of Mr. Arnold’s present volume, as it was 
in a more limited degree of his previous essay on St. Paul, is 
to draw out the distinction betwixt dogma, or what he fre- 
quently calls “metaphysics” in religion, and religion itself. 
“Religion,” he truly enough says, “means simply either a 
binding to righteousness, or else a serious attending to right- 
eousness, and dwelling upon it: which of these two it most 
nearly means depends upon the view we take of the word’s 
derivation ; but it means one of them, and they are really 
much the same.” “Dogma,” on the other hand, means such 
theoretical or metaphysical views as are held by the Bishops 
of Winchester and Gloucester about the divinity of our 
Lord—such ideas as that “God is a person, the great First 
Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe, 
Jesus Christ consubstantial with him, and the Holy Ghost a 
person proceeding from the other two.” 

The following is a specimen of the peculiar manner in 
which he places his subject before the reader: “The distin- 
guished Chancellor of the University of Oxford thought it 
needful to tell us on a public occasion lately, that ‘religion is 
no more to be severed from dogma than light from the sun.’ 
Every one, again, remembers the Bishops of Winchester and 
Gloucester making, in convocation the other day, their re- 
markable effort ‘to do something,’ as they said, ‘for the honor 
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of our Lord’s Godhead,’ and to mark their sense of that in- 
finite separation for time and for eternity, which is involved 
in rejecting the Godhead of the eternal Son. In the same 
way: “To no teaching,’ says one champion of dogma, ‘can the 
appellation of Christian be truly given which does not in- 
volve the idea of a personal God,’ and then lays like stress on 
the correct ideas about the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
‘Our Lord unquestionably,’ says a third, ‘annexes eternal life 
to a right knowledge of the Godhead’—that is, te a right 
speculative dogmatic knowledge of it.” 

But in truth all these things, and not least “the idea of a 
personal God,” are, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, of the nature of 
“abstruse reasonings’” or metaphysics, with which religion 
has nothing todo. The word “God” is an unscientific term 
—“a term thrown out, so to speak, at a not fully grasped ob- 
ject of the speaker’s consciousness—a literary term, in short; 
and mankind mean different things by it as their conscious- 
ness differs. * * Strictly and formally, the word ‘God,’ 
we now learn from the philologist, means, like its kindred 
Aryan words theos, deus, and deva, simply brilliant. In a cer- 
tain narrow way, therefore, this is the one exact and scientific 
sense of the word. It was long thought to-mean good, and 
so Luther took it to mean the best that man knows or can know; 
and in this sense, as a matter of fact and history, mankind 
constantly use the word.” The theological sense of the word 
—the sense in which it is used by the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester—is, according to Dr. Arnold, quite another 
thing. This is “deduced from the ideas of substance, identi- 
ty, causation, design, and so on.” And all this has nothing 
to do with religion. For surely “if there be anything with 
which metaphysics have nothing to do, and where a plain 
man without skill to walk in the arduous paths of abstruse 
reasoning may yet find himself at home, it is religion. For 
the object of religion is conduct ; and conduct is really, how- 
ever men may overlay it with philosophical disquisitions, the 
simplest thing in the world—that is to say, it is the simplest 
thing in the world so far as understanding is concerned ; as re- 
gards doing, it is the hardest thing in the world.” 
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Again and again, after his manner, the author reiterates, 
“Religion is conduct; and conduct is three-fourths of human 
life.” “When we are asked, what is the object of religion? 
let us reply, conduct. And when we are asked further what 
is conduct? let us answer, three-fourths of life.” 

Now of course it is needless to say, and it was hardly 
necessary for Mr. Arnold to announce with such repetitory 
emphasis, that there is a distinction betwixt religion and 
dogma. The distinction lies obviously in the respective na- 
ture of the things. ‘Religion is conduct,” as the author says, 
or touches conduct. It is practical, and may and frequently 
does exist where there is little or no knowledge of dogma. 
Dogma, again, is in form at least intellectual. It represents 
our conception of religious truth, and, like all other intellec- 
tual products, it may be clearly apprehended without any 
practical result. But surely the fact that opinion does not 
necessarily influence conduct, by no means destroys the value 
of “right opinions” in religion any more than in other things. 
Because dogma is something quite distinct from conduct, and 
the one may exist without the other, this is no reason for dis- 
paraging dogma, or for putting it aside as of no account. 
For what are dogmas, after all, but men’s highest thoughts 
about religion—the thoughts of the Church formulated and 
set down in order respecting those Divine relations out of 
which all religion comes, and into which, when we make it a 
subject of reflection, it always runs? Man, as our author 
quotes, “is a being of a large discourse looking before and 
after,” and he cannot help thinking out what appear to him 
the conditions of right conduct. It is of the essence of  reli- 
gion that these conditions are felt largely to be beyond our- 
selves. Of this very fact Mr. Arnold makes much. “The 
not ourselves,” which is in us and around us, and exercises 
constantly so much influence over us, is his own phrase to 
express the religious side of life. Or again, more definitely, 
66 The not ourselve Ss which makes for righteousness —r or more 
definitely still, “‘the enduring power, not ourse lves, which makes 
for righteousness.” These are the forms under which he con- 
ceives the Divine, or that which is more than we are, and in 
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conformity with which religion arises. Even he cannot get 
quit of dogma so far. God is for him—not a person or a 
cause (this is to anthropomorphise)—but the “Eternal,” or “‘en- 
during Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 
To talk of God as a person, still more as a “personal First 
Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe,” 
is to talk what appears to him unverifiable nonsense. But to 
talk of God as “the stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfil the law of their being,” or as the “Eternal”—the “en- 
during Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness” 
—this is to talk in one case the language of science, and in 
the other case the language of religious experience. We say 
nothing in the meantime of the value of these definitions, or 
whether they have any claim to stand for what our author 
makes them stand ; we point merely to the obvious fact that 
in both cases they are generalizations of the nature of dogma. 
They are the intellectual forms in which the Divine seems 
true to him, or the opinions regarding it which he would 
wish us to receive for our mental peace and our practical 
good. 

But to most minds—may we not say to a catholic consensus 
of minds ?—the Divine is far more truly conceived as a “great 
intelligent First Cause, or moral Governor of the universe.” 
Does Mr. Arnold suppose that the Bishops of Winchester or 
Gloucester, or even the Archbishop of York, have invented 
“the idea of God as a person,” that this idea is a mere pro- 
duct of their metaphysics, or of anybody’s metaphysics? 
Even the more formal Christian dogmas are in no sense meta- 
physical inventions. Who has invented them or given them 
their dominance in the sphere of religion? Powerful as 
bishops and archbishops are, they are hardly equal to any 
such task as this. Surely they are only there, the most ab- 
struse of them, because they were in their day real growths 
of Christian thought and experience—as real as any products 
of modern thought, to say the least of it. If Christian the- 
ology teaches that “God is a person,” it is not merely that 
any bishops have thought or reasoned so, but because all the 
revelations of the Divine, “the not ourselves,” in history 
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and in human life, have pointed towards this conclusion. 
When men were athirst for the Divine, and could not find it 
in such mere stoical conceptions of order and righteous power 
as Mr. Arnold once more tenders for our acceptance, then the 
words of Christ revealed to them a living Father—not mere- 
ly a power making for righteousness, but a divine Person 
loving righteousness and hating evil. 

Mr. Arnold does not profess to doubt that this element of 
personality enters into the Biblical conception of God. But 
he casts it aside as a mere poetic accretion of the main idea, 
which, according to him, was “the Eternal.” “The Eternal” 

yas that special conception of the Divine which the Hebrew 
mind meant to designate by the name “which we wrongly 
convey either without translation by Jehovah—which gives us 
the notion of a mere mythological deity—or by a wrong trans- 
lation, Lord, which gives us the notion of a magnified and non- 
natural man. * * In Israel’s earliest history and earlist liter- 
ature under the name of Eloah, Elohim, the Mighty, there may 
have lain and matured, there did lie and mature, ideas of God 
more as a moral power, more as a power connected above every- 
thing with conduct and righteousness, than were entertained 
by other races. Not only can we judge by the result that this 
must have been so, but we can see that it was so. Still their 
name, the Mighty, does not in itself involve any true and deep 
religious ideas, any more than our name the Brilliant. With 
the Eternal it is otherwise. For what did they mean by the 
Eternal? the Eternal what? the Eternal cause? Alas! these 
poor people were not Archbishops of York. They meant the 
Eternal righteous, who loveth righteousness. This is admitted 
to have been the idea which Israel had of the Divine. He 
personified his Eternal, for be was strongly moved, and an 
orator and a poet,”—and “man never knows how anthropomor- 
phic he is,” according to the saying of Goethe. Therefore 
“Tsrael called God the maker of all things, who gives drink 
to all out of his pleasure as out of a river; but be was led to 
this by no theory of a first cause. The grandeur of the spec- 
tacle given by the world, the grandeur of the cause of its all 
being not ourselves, being above and beyond ourselves, and 
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immeasurably dwarfing us, a man of imagination instinctive- 
ly personifies as a single mighty, loving, and productive pow- 
er.” The language of Scripture is everywhere of the same 
character. So far it is a mere poetical adaptation. “God is 
a father, because the power in and around us which makes 
for righteousness is indeed best described by the name of this 
authoritative but yet tender and protecting relation.” 

This and nothing else was the sense in which Jesus used 
the name of Father. He gave no “new or more precise defi- 
nition of God, but took up this term just as Israel used it to 
stand for the Eternal that loveth righteousness. If, therefore, 
this term was, in Israel’s use of it, not a term of science, but, 
as we say, a term of common speech, of poetry and eloquence 
thrown out at a vast object of consciousness not fully owned 
by it, so it was in Christ’s use of it also. And if the sub- 
stratum of scientific affirmation in the term was not the 
affirmation of ‘a great personal First Cause, the moral and 
intelligent Governor of the universe,’ but the affirmation of 
‘an enduring Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,” so it remained with Christ likewise. * * Instead 
of proclaiming what the Bishop of Gloucester calls ‘the blessed 
truth that the God of the universe is a person,’ Jesus uttered 
a warning for all time against this unprofitable jargon by 
saying, ‘God is an influence (a Spirit), and those who would 
serve Him must serve Him not by any form of words or rites, 
but by inward motion and in reality.’—P. 191, 192, 198, 199. 

It is difficult to criticise statements of this kind, in which 
the language of Scripture is used so confidently, and yet in a 
sense so different from what is customary. If we are to take 
the language of Scripture as expressive of religious truth at 
all, on what ground can we accept its witness to the Divine 
righteousness and exclude its witness to the Divine personal- 
ity? The “idea of God as a person” may seem ridiculous to 
Mr. Arnold, but it was plainly a very real and true idea, and 
no mere poetical imagination to the mind of Hebrew Psalm- 
ist and Prophet. “Jehovah is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. He restoreth my soul : He leadeth me in the 
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paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. * ° O God 
(Elohim), thou art my God: early will I seek Thee. My sow 
thirsteth for Thee. ° * O Thou that hearest prayer, unto 
Thee shall all flesh come.” It is surely unnecessary to quote 
passages to show how pervading this personal strain is every- 
where in the Old Testament, heart crying unto heart—the 
conscious self, ignorant and astray, appealing for light and 
help to an almighty conscious Being, who “knoweth our 
frame,” and “like as a father pitieth his children,” pitieth 
them that fear Him. Is not this the deepest strain of psalm 
and prophecy to which the other strain of righteousness is 
added, rather than that to this? The idea of a personal Be- 
ing who thinks and loves and reigns,—is not this the primary 
idea of the Divine to Abraham, who was the friend of God— 
to David, who was His servant—and to Isaiah, whose eyes 
had seen in vision the King, the Lord of Hosts? The idea of 
righteousness was no doubt a very vital and fruitful growth of 
the Hebrew mind, but it was of later, and, at the end, of 
more imperfect development than the idea of personality. 
God was a conscious Will or Providence—a personal Power 
to help and guide and punish, before He was seen to be in 
all things a righteous Power, demanding not merely sacri- 
fice and burnt-offering, but clean hands and a pure heart. 
Looking, therefore, merely at the religious consciousness of 
the Hebrew, how can we reject its primary and accept its 
secondary revelation? on what principle can we pronounce 
the one to be poetry and the other experience or fact? Cer- 
tainly Israel felt Jehovah to be more truly a person—one who 
cared for, and loved, and protected them—than anything else. 

And who can doubt, in reading the Gospels, that this ele- 
ment of personality, sublimed into the perfect conception of 
fatherhood, is the conception of God which is everywhere 
present to the mind of Jesus? “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, 
Father : for so it seemed good in Thy sight. All things are de- 
livered unto,me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
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and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” What need 
here also to multiply quotations? Do not we feel everywhere 
in the life of Christ, and at last in His passion and death, 
that it was the sense of personal relationship to God which 
sustained and blessed Him more than all else? God was to 
Him a Father. He was His Father with whom he daily 
dwelt in blessed communion, whose conscious presence cheered 
Him, whose absence for a moment bewildered and terrified 
Him. Can we believe that all that Christ verified of God was 
“a power not himse if making for righteousness :” that He had 
no conscious intercourse with a Divine mind ; that the will 
of God which He declared was not a conscious purpose? 
God as a power not ourselves making for righteousness, is not 
only something less, as indeed Mr. Arnold admits, than the 
“God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” but 
something else—something outside the genuine Christian 
conception, and quite different from it. Not that there is 
any question of righteousness being an element of this con- 
ception, It isso invariably. The very glory of the Chris- 
tian idea of God is that it blends in undistinguishable union 
the elements of righteousness and fatherhood or personality. 
God is a righteous Father. The laws of Hisfamily and king- 
dom are laws of righteousness. His will is ever a righteous 
will. He is, as Mr. Arnold so often repeats, “the Eternal 
that loveth righteousness.” There is no doubt of all this, 
and the verity of this idea of God is one of the blessings of 
the Christian revelation. Yet, withal, this is not the inner 
side of the Christian idea. Righteousness is everywhere pres- 
ent in it, but fatherhood is the core and centre of the idea, 
or, we should rather say, the fact. Primarily God was to 
Christ His Father, and to all who know the method of Christ, 
that very method of inwardness of which Mr. Arnold says so 
much. God is primarily “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
It is the personal relation that is the deepest relation in the 
Christian consciousness of God. Nay, it is that which takes 
the place of all other thoughts of God, and to which all oth- 
ers gather, as its living centre. Father—my God and Father 
—is what the Christian heart means by God—what it knows 
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as God—what it has verified to be God, although not in Mr. 
Arnold’s sense of verification. 

It is surprising that Mr. Arnold did not feel that his own 
notion of verification takes him quite outside the Christian, 
or indeed the religious, sphere. The difference betwixt God 
as described by him, and God as “a great personal First Cause 
who thinks and loves,” is that the one, as he supposes, can be 
verified, and the other cannot. Nobody can ever know, he 
says, or be sure that God is a person. And what people wish 


now-a-days, and especially our hard-headed “masses,” is to be 


sure of what they are called upon to hold or accept. “The 
masses, with their rude practical instinct, go straight to the 
heart of the matter. They are told there is a great personal 
First Cause who thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent 
Author and Governor of the universe; and that the Bible 
and Bible-righteousness come from Him. Now they do not 
begin by asking with the intelligent Socinian, whether the 
doctrine of the Atonement is worthy of this moral and intel- 
ligent Ruler; they begin by asking what proof we have of 
Him at all. Moreover, they require plain experimental proot, 
such as that fire burns them if they touch it.” This is the 
sort of proof, he thinks, that can be given of God as “th« 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” He would 
say to the working man who rejects God and religion alto- 
gether, “Try it. You can try it.” That there is such a 
Power not ourselves you can verify by the very same process 
as you verify that fire burns—by experience! “Every case of 
conduct, of that which is more than three-fourths of your 
own life, and of the life of all mankind, will prove it to you. 
Disbelieve it and you will find out your mistake; as sure as 
if you disbelieve that fire burns, and put your hand into the 
fire, you will find out your mistake. Believe it, and you will 
find the benefit of it.” 

Now, if Mr. Arnold means by this (and if he does not 
mean so much, the illustration will not serve his purpose), 
that religious truth is to be tested by experiments of the same 
nature as that by which we prove that fire burns, and that 
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no religion has claim upon us which cannot stand this test— 
it is surely evident, first of all, that this is not the order of 
religious certitude. Men do not find religion in this way. 
It finds them. It seizes them not as a law of being, or con- 
duct, to which they must conform, but as a living awe, a 
conscious presence haunting them. God is not a power out- 
side of them which they seek to verify after Mr. Arnold’s 
manner, but a power within them which their whole life con- 
fesses. He is, they feel: and their spirits witness with His 
Spirit the fact. God, in short, is a revelation to the human 
heart and conscience, and not a mere law or order which we 
verify, as we verify the properties of fire or water, or any 
other natural substance. Whether His righteous power is 
not also verifiable in this manner is another question. We 
believe it is. All Christian thinkers, no less than Mr. Arnold, 
hold that righteousness is the only law of happiness in indi- 
viduals or states, and that the course of every life and of 
every national history more or less proves this. Nothing can 
be finer or truer than much that he says on this subject. But 
the sphere of experimental verification in individual conduct 
—in history—is not the inner religious sphere. It is not 
properly this sphere at all. This is within the spirit alone. 
It is the life of the soul abiding in God ; and finding all its 
strength and righteousness and rest in Him. To such a spirit 
and life there is no doubt of God ; and of God as a Father, 
and not merely a Power—as a Personal Love dealing with us, 
and not a mere Force binding us. 

Plainly this was the side on which Christ approached men, 
and the special aspect in which He set God before them. 
God is your Father. He is willing to save you. For this 
end have I come into the world.to make known to you His 
loving will for your good. “J came forth from the Father. 
Again I leave the world and go the Father. a ° a 
God so loved the world, that Hi gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not pe rish, but have eternal 
life.” It is easy for Mr. Arnold to call this mere language of 
accommodation adapted to the common beliefs of the Jews, 
wud necessary to be used if Christ was to address them intel- 
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ligibly at all. We quote it in illustration of his essential 
method, as of the method of all great religious teachers, 
whose first and last aim is not with conduct, or even with 
righteousness, all important as these are, but with God as a 
living authority, and with man as a creature of God. “Re- 
pent,” no doubt such teachers have always said. “Be changed 
in your whole inner man.” ‘Renounce thyself,’ they have 
also said. But primarily they have alway® said, or at least 
all who have “learned of Christ” have said, “God is your 
Father—He has claims upon you. He has sent His Son into 
the world to save you.” And this thought of God asa living 
Being “who thinks and loves,” whose we are, and yet against 
whom we have sinned—this thought of God it is which has 
been the well-spring of religious life in Christendom, which 
pours itself forth in all the prayers of the Christian Church, 
and which these beautiful natures, with what Mr. Arnold 
calls a genius for religion, have especially cherished. They 
have never thought of verifying God as he would have us to 
do. They have never thought of the results of conduct as 
tests of religious truth. God is within them. Religious 
truth is for them the experience of the heart and conscience 
—its own light lightening and sending its verifying radiance 
down upon all the lower levels of conduct. 

If this is not the “experiment” of the nature desiderated 
by Mr. Arnold, it is nevertheless the sort of experiment 
which has been first of all and last of all satisfactory to the 
religious nature. It is such an inner consciousness of God to 
which the saintly and good in all ages have clung, when they 
had nothing else to which to cling—when no way of righteous- 
ness was plain to them, and the course of their own lives and 
the course of the world seemed to lie in darkness. “Right- 
eousness is no doubt salvation,” but the consciousness of this 
has not been always present to the Church, or at any rate this 
has not been the primary spring of the most powerful reli- 
gious movements. No thought of conduct, nor even passion 
for righteousness—but the subduing consciousness of God, 
and of the living, personal, responsible, relation of all to 
Him, as children to a father, as subjects to a lord,—this has 
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been the special inspiration of religious hearts in all ages. 
And if this relation is unverifiable according to Mr. Arnold’s 
illustration, it is only because his illustration is inapplicable 
to the case. Religious facts are not facts of the same nature 
as the properties of fire or water, and you cannot certify them 
in the same manner. Fire always burns, and if any one 
doubts the fact let him try it. But it is of the very nature 
of religion to appeal to a religious sense 





as of poetry to a 
poetic sense, as Mr. Arnold himself confesses, or music to a 
harmonic sense. The laws or truths of both poetry and mu- 
sic are unverifiable to those who have no taste or capacity for 
either. They cannot be tested as you test the facts of nature. 
They are none the less true on this account. They yield an 
experience gf their own which is their sufficient evidence. 
And taking religious experience as our guide, can there be 
any doubt that the personality of God is a fact to it as sure 
as the fact that fire burns, aithough not after the same man- 
ner sure’ It proves itself within the spiritual sphere; it is 
the root-relation of all religious affection and aspiration ; it 
is the life and strength of all religious effort ; it is the joy of 
Christian song, and the breath of Christian prayer. “O God, 
Thou art my God: early will I seek Thee.” 

[s all the accumulated experience of the Christian ages to 
pass for nothing, or less than nothing—“a huge mistake,” 
“an enormous blunder’? With so much talk of experience, 
is nothing to be allowed for what Christian men have felt and 
thought from the beginning? It is surely an egregious mis- 
reading of human history—to say nothing else—to suppose 
that the deepest and most sacred convictions of the human 
heart have been nothing but misapplied metaphysics. Nor is 
it less an astounding affectation to suppose that it has re- 
mained to Mr. Arnold to point out this, and to recall men 
from the region of “abstruse reasoning” to the region of “fact 
and experience” in religion. It is not he indeed, but the 
“Zeit Geist”—he says, in a concluding passage of banter— 
that has discovered this. But the “Zeit-Geist,” powerful as 
it is is nothing but a transitory phase in the evolution of hu- 
man experience. It will take its place and leave its result in 
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the onward course of history. It has no claims to do any- 
thing more, and least of all to dispossess us of our old treas- 
ures till it has provided for us something better than “a Power 
not ourselves making for righteousness.” Moreover, it has 
other prophets than Mr. Arnold; some of whom will not 
even allow us so much as this—will have nothing to do with 
righteousness, or with the Bible as the great lesson-book of 
righteousness. 

This is the second point of weakness, as it appear to us, in 
our author’s plan of verification. Try. conduct, he says, and 
you will find that righteousness is salvation, life, happiness. 
So far Mr. Arnold is at one with the ordinary Christian; and 
we observe that there are those in these “thoughtful” weekly 
and monthly organs of opinion, which report to us every “ad- 

vance” of the “Zeit-Geist” in religion, and in other things, 
who are full of gratitude to our author for this acknowledg- 
ment as to righteousness. Almost, they feel and say, he is 
persuaded to be a Christian; and although they cannot ap- 
prove of his flippancies towards the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester, and “the Council of Nica,” they are dis- 
posed to pardon them for the sake of this admission. But 
there are many others, we need not say, who look upon Mr. 
Arnold as unfaithful to the “Zeit-Geist” just in so far as he is 
weak enough to talk about righteousness at all—or a Power 
not ourselves making for righteousness. And these are the 
“men of science,” par excellence, in our day—the men who 
are given to verification, and will allow of nothing that we 
‘annot verify, as we verify the fact that fire burns. Right- 
eousness they say,—what has science to do with righteous- 
ness? Such an idea is just as much a product of metaphysics 
as personality—the one as untangible, as unverifiable as the 
other. All that science has to do with is Nature and its 
laws—and these laws operate in a purely mechanical manner. 
We know nothing of any power behind them, and least of all 
of a righteous power. We know merely that our lives must 
be ordered into obedience to these laws, and that if we vio- 
late them no allowance is made for our ignorance and mis- 
take. And this is really the simpler view of the matter, if 
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we must have scientific verification for everything. Facts, 
and the order in which these facts recur, are all that science 
can know in a strictly scientific manner. We have really no 
right to interpret nature or life so far as to include in them 
the idea of power—still less of a Power making for righteous- 
ness. How can we tell, looking merely at the outside of 
things? There are many things, evidently, that do not make 
for righteousness, so far as we can see. The wicked are seen 
to flourish “like a green bay-tree,” and the pure and humble 
and good to live and die in misery. If there is a rapture in 
righteousness, this does not come from any outside view of 
its effects, or because righteousness (as Mr. Arnold so often 
quotes) “tendeth to life,” but from the undying faith within 
that there is a living Power above us that loveth righteous- 
ness, and will make it triumph in the end. It is, in short, 
that very faith in a personal God, which Mr. Arnold ridi- 
cules, which alone sustains the idea of righteousness, and 
makes it a passion to any poor, weak, human soul. This is 
the living root from which the-flower of righteousness, and 
every: virtue of conduct, most surely and strongly springs. 
Cut it away, and the passion for this, or any other form of 
goodness, would die out of the human heart. How should 
it live, if all we can ever know are the mere movements on 
the chess-board, if there is nothing behind the changing phe- 
nomena of which we are a part? It would still be our busi- 
nesss, indeed, to learn the game of life as well as we could. 
But how many are there who would not never learn it! How 
many have nevera chance of weighing the calculations which 
it involves, or testing the rules of conduct! To such, right- 
eousness is a mere name. They see it nowhere. Nor indeed 
do any of us see it, or know it, apart from the belief of some- 
thing more than we can see and feel. Without some such 
belief life has no plan,—no ideal. 

And so, as it appears to us, Mr. Arnold’s veryifying test 
returns upon himself. We cannot verify righteousness, still 
less that there is a power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, as we verify the fact that fire burns. All that he can 
verify in this manner is the recurrence of certain outward 
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conditions to which he chooses to give this name, and behind 
which he supposes that there is a power working or making 
for them. This is the measure of his faith ; but beyond ques- 
tion it ¢s faith and not science which so far utters itself in 
Mr. Arnold’s creed, scanty as it is, no less than in all other 
creeds. The idea of righteousness is as truly a product of 
conscience, or what he calls metaphysic, as the idea of per- 
sonality—born within, and not gathered from without. Nay, 
they are twin ideas—the one lying within the other in the 
common conscience everywhere—a law or order of conduct 
(righteousness), and a lawgiver or personal authority from 
whom the law comes. This is the voice of experience, not in 
Mr. Arnold’s sense, but in a higher and truer sense—the voice 
of the righteous heart and religious life everywhere—the 
voice of Psalmist, and Prophet, and Apostle, and Fathers, 
and Saints in all ages. Always they have felt and realized 
not only a law of righteousness, but a living source of right- 
eousness—a power not indeed themselves, but conscious, intel- 
ligent, like themselves,—holding not merely by blind force, but 
loving, guiding, and educating them as their Shepherd and 
Father—“the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.” 

And this brings us back to the initial and pervading ab- 
surdity of Mr. Arnold’s volume—his conception of dogma as 
a mere excrescence or disease of religion. All the creeds are 
to him mere mistakes ; all Christian theology a mere illusion 
of metaphysics, or jumble of abstract reasonings. They have 
come out of a misdirected criticism of the Bible, and must 
perish with all other products of misdirected criticism. “As 
were the geography, physiology, cosmology of the men who 
developed dogma, so was also their faculty for a scientific Bi- 
ble criticism, such as dogma pretends to be. Now we know 
what their geography, history, physiology, cosmology were.” 
Here is the “Zeit-Geist” with a vengeance, sweeping away at 
one brush all the results of Christian thought! The Apos- 
tles’ Creed, we are told, is “the popular science of Christiani- 
ty ;” the so-called Nicene Creed, “the learned science” of the 
same; and the so-called Athanasian Creed, also “learned sci- 
ence like the Nicene Creed, but learned science which has 
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fought and got ruffled by fighting, and is fiercely dictatorial 
now that it has won; learned science with a strong dash of 
violent and vindictive temper.” This is very pretty play on 
the part of our theological amateur. We can imagine the 
smile of satisfaction with which he contemplated this effort 
of creed-classification ; but it is easy to classify creeds, or do 
anythings else, when we have a proud confidence in our own 
opinion, and know so well how everything has happened. 
We have heard of a Professor of Church History who, when 
questioned as to the writings of the apostolic fathers and 
apologists of the second century, that tempus adndov, as 
Scaliger calls it, replied that he knew nothing of these wri- 
tings; but “what with the Bible on the one hand, and the 
human consciousness on the other,” he knew very well what 
must have happened in that century! Mr. Arnold, without 
appeal to these aids, can tell all about the three great Creeds 
of Christendom. Not only so, but he can explain with ease 
the misdirected criticism and futile metaphysics out of which 
“the whole of our so-called orthodox theology” has grown. 
It it hardly necessary to make any reply to such light- 
headed confidence. Dogmatic Theology will survive Mr. 
Arnold’s witticisms, and even the touch of that “Ithuriel 
spear of the Zeit-Geist” which he evidently thinks he wields 
with no little effect. But apart from any higher considera- 
tions, we may surely urge again the absurdity of conceiving 
the development of religious thought, or any other mode of 
thought, after such a manner. In every age men have thought 
more or less deeply of religion. From the beginning of the 
Church, the wisest and most humble no less than the most 
daring and speculative minds, have been busy with its great 
facts and questions. If they lacked, as no doubt they did, 
the aids of modern criticism, they yet knew profoundly the 
necessities of our spiritual nature, and the realities of Reve- 
lation were living and present to them without the help of 
this criticism. The Creeds of Christendom have been the 
fruit of all this study and experience. The labors of dog- 
matic theologians have sought to organize the highest ideas 
of the Church from age to age. They may have sometimes 
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passed beyond the range of permanent Christian thouzht, and 
corrections may await the extravagauces of theology as of 
other subjects. But the great articles of the Christian faith 
have sprung from the very dephts of the Christian conscious- 
ness; they are its living utterance; and to this day they con- 
tinue living in thousands of Christian hearts. Do they not 
still witness to a far grander spirit than this “Zeit-Geist,” or 
modern spirit of which we hear so much, but whose main 
ambition seems to be to insult or disparage all that has gone 
before it? 

Can anything be more unscientific than such a spirit? It 
is the very apotheosis of self-opinion intoxicated by its own 
pride, and flaunting its dogmatisms with a crude audacity in 
the face of preceding dogmas. As a student of the Bible our 
author should have learned better than this. To his expostu- 
latory and clever friends who knew so much in their time, 
the patriarchs, Job says, *No doubt ye are the people, and wis- 
dom will die with you; but I have understanding as well as 
you.” Other ages besides ours have known something of the 
Bible; the doctors and theologians of the Church have not 
quite mistaken its meaning. Literary critics like Mr. Ar- 
nold, with their “wide experience,” and the “Zeit-Geist favor- 
ing,” may baply add something to our knowledge. But it is 
neither modest nor consistent with the progress of truth that 
they should claim to do anything more. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH AS HELD AND TAUGHT BY LU- 
THERANS.* 


By S. W. Harkey, D.D., Washington, Il. 


The whole doctrine of justification by faith is based upon 
the fact that man is a guilty and condemned sinner, and needs 





*The following article is Chapter III. of a work, with the above title, 
which the author is preparing for the press. After having presented, 
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pardon and righteousness. He has original sin and actual sin, 
and must perish forever if not delivered from it. “Original 
sin is the inbred depravity of our nature, which renders us 
incapable of doing good, and inclined to every species of 
evil.”* This is a state or condition of sin, in which all are 
when they come into the world, without any acts of their 
own, and previous to the years of moral responsibility. Men 
may deny this as they will, or call it by soft names, but the 
fact remains that the whole race is morally diseased, and must 
have help. As certain as the nature of the oak is in the 
acorn before the future tree is grown—the nature of the ser- 
pent in the egg, before that egg is hatched—the nature of the 
tiger in the young animal when it is yet helpless and harm- 
less—so certain is it that the sinful nature of man is in man 
from his birth. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
John 3:6. “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me,” Ps. 51:5. And this “inborn 
corruption,” or “natural depravity,” is universal with our 
fallen race. So the Bible teaches, and so the facts of man’s 
history teach. Says St. Paul: “Wherefore as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so” (rather 
“thus also,” “at ovr@s,) “death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned,” Rom. 5:12. As death has universal sway, 
even over children; and as it is caused by sin; so it is clear 
that by the fall of Adam sin became universal with man. 
Nor is this a mere negative state, in which man has suffered 
loss—has lost “the image of God”—lost his innocence, purity 
and holiness—has become alienated from God and all good: 
but there is also the presence of real evil and impurity. 
There is not only the absence of moral health, but also the 
presence and workings of moral disease. ‘The whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no soundness in it; but wounds, 


at large, the teachings of Lutheran authorities, and especially of the Con- 
fessions of the Church, upon this subject, this chapter aims to set forth 
and analyze what these authorities contain. 


*Catechism, p. 27. 
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and bruises, and putrifying sores: they have not been closed, 
neither mollified with ointment,” Is.1:5,6. Hence our 
Church says: “And this innate disease, or original sin, is truly 
sin, and condemns all those under the eternal wrath of God, 
who are not born again by baptism and the Holy Spirit.”* 
The consequence is that it is natural for man to sin, as it is 
for “the sparks to fly upward,” or the stream to flow down 
hill; whilst holiness and the love and service of God are all 
against nature. Actual sin is therefore only a development of 
original sin—the outward and personal manifestation of the 
inward disease, in the transgression of God’s law—the legiti- 
mate fruit of the natural tree—the corrupt waters which the 
poisoned fountain sends forth. 

And this shows us the true origin and nature of sin. It 
did not originate in the will of God, but in the will of the 
devil and of man. “Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 
also the law; for sin is the transgression of the law. * * 
He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from from the beginning,” 1 Jno. 3: 4,8. Man is therefore 
guilty. Not merely unfortunate, but criminal, a rebel against 
God and his government and will. In acting out the corrupt 
desires of his fallen nature he has added, and is daily adding 
innumerable actual sins, sins of commission and omission, 
doing the wrong and neglecting the right—sins of words and 
deeds, as well as of the heart, for all God’s holy command- 
ments may be broken in the heart by thoughts, feelings, motives 
and desires, and are always broken in the heart first. Hence 
we are all by nature under the curse of the divine law, as St. 
Paul declares: “Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law to do 
them,” Gal. 3:10. “Now we know that what things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are under the law; that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become 
guilty,” Rom. 3: 19. 

In the next place it is equally evident, that inan cannot de- 
liver himself from this sad condition. THe has no ability, skill 


*Augs. Conf., Art. 1 
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or wisdom for such a work. The moral disease is too deeply q 
rooted, and too terrible in its character: he cannot eradicate 
or remove it. The whole history of the race, no less than the 
word of God proves this. Heathen nations, left to themselves, 
instead of becoming better, have constantly been becoming 
worse—more ignorant, more degraded, and more helpless. 
Ouly where the light from heaven has, to some degree, shined 
upon them, have there appeared signs of improvement. Nor 
have intidels and rejectors of Christianity, in civilized lands, 
fared any better. No system of Education, or Morals or Phi- 
losophy has been discovered, nor degree of enlightenment at- 
tained, that could at all take the place of the religion of Jesus 
in the healing of humanity’s woes, or the elevation of the 
race. The failure, in this respect, has been so overwhelming 
and complete, as to prove every mana fool who attempts any 
thing of the kind without the powerful aid of our divine and 
holy Christianity. All systems of education for the race, 
without religion, will not only fail of their object, but will 
dig the grave of all real advancement and prosperity as well. 
Mere intellectual culture cannot eradicate or subdue men’s 
evil passions—cannot overcome their lusts, nor renew and 
sanctify their corrupt natures—cannot remove the deep, dark 
stains of sin from the soul, nor take away the love of evil 
and vice, and restore the love of God and holiness. A 
stronger than a human arm must do this, and a greater wis- 
dom than man’s devise a plan for his recovery. Much less 
ean he make good the violated law of his God, or lift its 
curse from himself, and maintain the honor of the divine 


No tears, or penitence, or good works can make it safe or 
proper for God, as the great moral Governor of the Universe, 
to pardon the rebel. God is bound to maintain the honor, 
justice aud purity of his own perfect moral government un- 
touched and untarnished forever: bound by all the glorious 
perfections of his character, and by all the high obligations 
under which he has | laced himself to the obedient and holy 
inhabitants of his eternal kingdom. No rebel may be par- 
doned unless that great divine government be first full vindi- 
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cated, and that good and pure law honored as much or more, 
as would have been the cause, had its penalty been inflicted 
upon him forever. This, we claim, has been done in the 
atonement for sin made by Jesus Christ, and this is the 
ground of the sinner’s pardou by faith in him. He, being 
both God and man, and being above the law, as its author, 
voluntarily placed himself under that law, took our place, 
suffered its penalty in our stead, rendered the obedience it 
required, and which we could not render, and thus so fulfilled 
and honored the divine law and government, that it is safe 
and proper for God to pardon tbe sins of all those who repent 
and believe in him. His atonement is full, perfect, and all- 
sufficient for all sin, original and actual, and for all men, so 
that salvation is made possible to all. Hence we have such 
plain and strong passages in the word of God as the follow- 
ing: “He was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for 
our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
and with his stripes we are healed,” Is. 53:5. “Christ hath 
redeemed us trom the curse of the law, being made a curse 
tor us,” 1 Cor. 1:30. “He is made unto us, of God, wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” 2 Cor. 
5:21. “For God hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him,” Gal. 3: 13. 

It is clear that these two great facts, namely, man’s utter 
depravity and helplessness, and his redemption by Christ, lie 
at the foundation of all that is taught in the Scriptures and 
in the Creed of the Church on the subject of Justification by 
Faith. We do not design to pursue them farther here. We 
wish merely that the reader should keep them in mind while 
we continue our discussion. 

Justification, as we have clearly seen, includes two things: 
Pardon of sin, and righte OUSNESS before God. ‘We obtain re- 
* * 


mission of sins,” “and righteousness and eternal 


life are bestowed upon us.”* It thus has a negative and a 
positive side. It absolves and it imputes. It takes away some- 


*Aug. Conf., Art. LV. 
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thing, and it gives something; or, it does not impute sin, but 
does impute righteousness. ‘Blessed is he whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile,” Ps. 32: 1,2. And St. Paul says: “That 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor. 5:19. And as 
sin is not imputed to those who are justified, so we are clearly 
taught that righteousness is imputed to them. “Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness ; 
and he was called the friend of God,” Jas. 2: 23. In Ro- 
mans 4: 3, we have: “Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness,” and in the 10th verse of 
the same chapter, it is “reckoned ;” but in the Greek the word 
is the same in all these passages, “imputed,” “counted,” 
“reckoned.” It is clear that if to forgive transgressions, and 
to cover sins means not to impute them, but to deliver us 
from them, to remove and take them away ; then to impute 
to us righteousness is to reckon, count, and bestow it upon 
us—to give us what we had not before, and what is not of 
our own procuring. 

What then does justification take away? Not sin itself, in 
the sense that the justified man can no longer be called a sin- 
ner. This humiliating fact still remains, and will always re- 
main. “A Christian, therefore,” says Luther, “is not he 
which hath no sin; but he to whom God does not impute sin, 
on account of his faith in Christ.” The pardon of a man 
who has committed murder, does not make it untrue that he 
did commit that terrible crime. The fact still stands against 
him. What was once true can never bécome untrue. What 
has once been done can itself never be undone. It will: 
always be true, to all eternity, that we are sinners: but sin- 
ners pardoned ; sinners unpunished ; sinners accepted in the 
“Beloved ;” sinners “saved by grace”—out of hell and in 
heaven—sinners washed, cleansed, sanctified, not in ourselves, 


but in Christ, “having washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb,” Rev. 7: 14. 


Nor does justification take away sin in the sense of mak- 
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ing us intrinsically holy as to ourselves, and as a thing separ- 
ate from that pure, spotless white robe of the Saviour’s right- 
eousness, Which he puts oN Us when we believe. It is not the 
same as sanctification, and must not be confounded with it. 
“Sanctification is a divine work in us.” “It is a progressive 
conformity to the divine law and an increasing ability to ful- 
fill its requisitions, wrought in the faithful believer by the 
Spirit of God, through the means of graces.”* Sanctifica- 
tion does indeed commence with justification, but continues 
afterwards during the whole life of the Christian of earth, as 
he “grows in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” until perfected in glory. A very great 
change takes place in the sinner when he is justified, and is 
inseparably connected with it, but it is not sanctification. 
There must be knowledge of sin, conviction of our guilt and 
danger, sorrow for sin, deep and real, confession of sin, forsaking 
sin, coming to Christ, or trusting and believing in him, all pre- 
ceding and being connected with justification, but these do not 
constitute it. Repentance, conversion ; regeneration, are terms 
applied, with more or less latitude, to parts or the whole of 
this change; but justification is not something wrought in 
the sinner at all, but is an act of God’s mercy performed in 
heaven for him. When the father of the prodigal pardoned 
his once wicked and rebellious son, “put on him the best 
robe,” “a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet,” and again 
joyfully received him into his family—all this was not some- 
thing done in the son’s heart, but for him. Nor did it make 
him holy and good, although the father saw that a very great 
change had taken place in the son, and that this was the be- 
ginning of a lite of obedience and purity for all the future. 
Nor does justification take away sin in the sense that it 
raises us above the reach of te mptation and the power and influ- 
ence of sin from within and without. Our first parents in Par- 
adise were not beyond the reach of temptation ; but under its 
power they yielded to sin and fell from God. And our blessed 
Saviour even, though he was “holy, harmless, undefiled, sep- 


*S.S. Schmucker, Pop. Theol. p. 161 
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arate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens,” (Heb. 
9 : 26), was subject to most fearful and terrible assaults of 
satan, and we cannot be above our Master. When we are 
justified we do indeed repent of all our sins, as we have just 
seen, and utterly forsake and abhor them ; and we obtain the 
victory over them, so that, by the grace of God, they can no 
more control us: still our conquered enemies will again and 
again renew the attack, and the more cunningly and fiercely, 
because their hold upon us has been broken. Hence the stir- 
ring exhortation of the apostle: “Finally, my brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. Put on 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand,” Eph, 6 ; 10—13. 

But if justification does not take away sin in the several 
Ways now given, What does it take away? The answer clearly 
is, that the word, thus restricted to its own proper meaning, 
expresses simply the act of pardon, and therefore negatively 
takes away, not sin itself, but the gui/t of sin, the punishment 
due to sin, that is the penalty or curse of the violated law, or 
the sentence of condemnation suspended over the sinner. 
And as a consequence of this, it takes away all fear or dread 
of the wrath of God and of punishment, and gives sweet and 
heavenly peace to the soul, which until now was under terror 
and alarm. These dark clouds are now dispersed, and our hea- 
vens become bright and clear. The lightnings, thunders, and 
tempest on Sinai cease, when we are enabled to look away to 
Calvary, and the glory that radiates from the cross of Jesus 
gilds the whole scene. 

But what does justification give or impute? It gives and 
assures us of pardon, the fact, the reality of forgiveness; not 
a sham, a falsehood, a mere fancy or notion; but the grand 
and glorious fact that for Jesus’ sake we are forgiven. Not 
@ mere promise, however true and sweet, that we shall be for- 
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given at some future time; but that we are now pardoned— 
that the glorious reality is already in our possession! “Now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he is” 1Jno.3:2. “And 
if children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” Rom. 8:17. It unites us to Christ as the branch 
is united to the vine, as the Saviour himself says: “I am the 
vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me, ye 
ean do nothing.” Jno.15:5. St. Paul, in the fifth chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans, gives us a grand and glorious 
enumeration of the blessings of justification by faith. “There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have pEacE with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then “we have access,” or introduc- 
tion into the state of grace “wherein we stand;” then we 
“REJOICE in the hope of the glory of God,” and “we G@Lory in 
tribulations also,” because they work patience, and experience, 
and hope—a grand and sure Horr, which maketh not asham- 
ed ; because the LovE oF GoD IS SHED ABROAD IN OUR HEARTS 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” It gives us new 
life on earth and eternal life in heaven. It secures to us all 
the gifts, graces, and blessings of Christ’s redemption here 
and hereafter. But we do not design to enlarge upon these 
great blessings now. 

There is, however, one thing which it gives, that must not 
be passed over, namely Righteousness. Righteousness is here 
used in a two-fold sense, as it is our own, or as it has been im- 
puted to us. In the abstract it is “conformity of heart and 
life to the divine law.” That individual is righteous or has 
righteousness, whose heart and life are in agreement with the 
requirements of the law of God in all things, and this is the 
same as holiness. This we do not have by nature, and of our- 
selves never could obtain. Our hearts and lives, as we have 
seen, have not been, and are not conformed to the divine law, 
and we are not able to recover ourselves, or bring ourselves 
into such conformity. Yet “without holiness no man shall 

Vou. III. No. 4. 72 
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see the Lord.” Heb. 12:14. How then shall we be fitted 
to appear before the Lord ; or to “stand in his holy place?” 
If we have no “wedding garment,” in which we dare come 
before “the King ;” can we obtain one from another? Yes, 
blessed be God! from the King himself, for he has procured 
one for us, offers it to us, and by faith we take it, put it on 
and wear it. This is the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us by faith. By faith we are justified, and this pure and 
perfect righteousness is reckoned, counted, or set over to us as 
our own. It is put on us, as a new and beautiful garment, 
the moment we truly believe in Jesus, and in it we stand 
perfect and complete. How strikingly this is presented in 
that sweet hymn of Zinzendorf: 
“Christi Blut und gerechtigkeit, 

Das ist mein Schmuck und Ehrenkleid; 

Darin will ich vor Gott bestehen, 

Wenn ich zum Himmel werd eingehn. 

Und wenn ich durch des Hern Verdienst 

Noch so treu wiird in meinem Dienst, 

Dass ich kiim allem Biisen ab, 

Und siindigte nicht bis ins Grab: 

So will ich wann ich zu ihm komm, 

Doch denken nicht an gut und fromm; 

Nur dies: hier kommt ein Siinder her, 

Der gern aus Gnaden selig wiir.’’ 


John Wesley has given usa fine English Hymn based upon 
this German one, but only his first verse can be regarded as a 
translation of the original. Why he did not translate the 
whole, but soared away to other heights, we ean only con- 
jecture. Did it perhaps not agree with his “Christian Per- 
fection ideas? The following is the first verse of Wesley: 


‘Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress: 
’*Midst flaming worlds, in these array’d, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.”’ 


There is nothing about “flaming worlds” in the original, 
and Mr. Wesley seems to have ascended too high at the start. 
It is the grand simplicity of the manner in which the glori- 
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ous truth of “Christ our Righteousness” is presented, that 
gives the original its sweetness. 
Perhaps the following, though less poetical, is nearer the 
German in sense and simplicity : 
‘‘Jesus thy blood and righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress:’’ 

In these my God and Judge I'll meet, 

When in heaven | take my seat. 

And could I by Christ’s merits free, 

So faithful in my service be, 

As to escape all evil clear, 

And sin no more till death appear: 


Yet when to Him I shall go forth, 
I will not think of good or worth; 
Only this: ‘‘Lord! before thy face, 
There stands a sinner saved by grace.’’ 

One of the effects or results of the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to us, is the leading of a new and holy life, or the 
production of personal righteousness in our souls—that is, the 
conformity of our hearts and lives to the law of God, as the 
Scriptures abundantly teach. St. Paul says: “That ye put 
off concerning the former conversation the old man, which is 
corrupt according to deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. 
4: 22—24. “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
_ become new.” 2 Cor.5:17. And this “new obedience,” or 
righteousness, or holiness is not mere external morality, or a 
correct external department, although it includes this; but 
it is also purity of heart and of the inner life. But this sub- 
ject will come up in its proper place hereafter. 

It may be well to state here that the doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Christ's righteousness to the béliever has been rejected 
as unscriptural by some good men. Among others by Dr. 
James Macknight, a Scottish divine, the author of an able 
Commentary on the “Apostolical Epistles.” In a note on 
Romans 3 : 28, he says: “But it hath been said, that faith 
alone is necessary to men’s justification, because thereby they 
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lay hold on the righteousness of Christ, and receive it by im- 
putation. To this it is sufficient to answer, that no such op- 
eration of faith is taught in Scripture. Neither is it said 
there that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to believers. 
What the Scripture saith is, that the believer’s faith is im- 
puted ‘or counted to him for righteousness.” Rom. 4: 3.” 
And again he says: “Farther, as it is nowhere said in Scrip- 
ture, that Christ’s righteousness was imputed to Abraham, 
so neither is it said anywhere, that Christ’s righteousness is 
imputed to believers. In short the uniform doctrine of the 
Scripture is, that the believer’s ‘faith is counted to him for 
righteousness,’ by the mere grace or favor of God through 
Jesus Christ ; that is on account of what Christ hath done to 
procure that favor for them. This is very different from the 
doctrine of those who hold, that by having faith imputed or 
counted for righteousness, the believer becomes perfectly 
righteous; whether they mean thereby that faith is itself a 
perfect righteousness, or that it is the instrument of convey- 
ing to the believer the perfect righteousness of another. With 
respect to the first, it is not true that faith is a perfect right- 
eousness ; for if it were, justification would not be a free gift, 
but a debt. And with respect to the second supposition, 
although the perfect righteousness of another were conveyed 
to the sinner by faith, it would not make him perfectly right- 
eous ; because it is beyond the power of Omnipotence itself, 
by any means whatever, to make a person not to have sinned, 
who actually hath sinned. And yet, unless this is done, no 
believer can be perfectly righteous. On account of the per- 
fect righteousness of another, God indeed may treat one as if 
he were perfectly righteous. But this is all. Nor does the 
Scripture carry the matter farther.”* Thus far Dr. Mac- 
knight. 

What a pity that so great and good a man, with others of 
the same school, should be, to say the least, so sadly confused, 
and so much in the dark, on so grand and vital a doctrine of 
our common Protestant Christianity. In contrast with this, 


*Note on Rom. 4 : 3. 
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how gloriously shines the light from our Lutheran authori- 
ties. Without being tedious, in reply, beyond what we have 
already presented, we may say, that if the doctrine of impu- 
tation be not true, then we have no Saviour at all; for Christ 
and his atonement, or his righteousness, can in no way be- 
come ours, except by imputation, gift, or being “reckoned” or 
“counted” to us. Our righteousness is, first, Christ himself. 
“The Lord our righteousness,” Jer. 23:6, (Heb. PA 
ri). “For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth,” Rom. 10:4. Our faith lays 
hold of Christ with all that he is and has, and of course also 
his righteousness, and the WHOLE CHRIST Is oOURS — not 
half a Christ or a divided Christ — not a shadow, but a sub- 
stance—not a sham or delusion, but a reality. Not making 
ourselves, or our own works, or our faith saviours, but 
having the Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Word that “was 
made flesh,” as our Saviour—*Who of God is made un- 
to us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption,” 1 Cor. 1:30. Our “all in all” by faith. At 
the same time this faith, continuing and constantly holding 
on to Christ, by which we “abide in him, and he in us,” Jno. 
15 : 5, also works a righteousness in us, a conformity of our 
hearts and lives to the law of God: for “Faith worketh by 
love,” “‘purifies the heart,” “and this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith,” Gal. 5:6; Acts 15:9; 
1 John 5:4. It is the whole Christ as to both his natures, 
as God has given him, that our faith grasps and will not let 
go: “We believe, texcli, and confess unanimously, that Christ 
is our righteousness, neither according to the divine nature 
alone, nor yet according to the human nature alone, but 
the whole Christ according to both natures.”* In other 
words, Christ, in our stead, rendered a perfect obedience 
to the whole law, having, for our sakes, been put under 
it, and this obedience constitutes the righteousness which is 
imputed to us by faith, as if it were our own, as St. Paul 
teaches: “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 


*Form of C. p. 474. 
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sinners; so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous,” Rom. 5 : 19. 

Nor is there any contradiction between the expressions, 
“ Faith is imputed to us for righteousness,” and “Christ is our 
righteousness,” or “The obedience of Christ is imputed to us 
for righteousness.” All these expressions mean the same 
thing. This Macknight does not appear to have seen at all, 
and hence his difficulties. Thus the passages, “Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth,” 
and, “Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness,” and, “But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness,” all teach one and the same great 
truth. Abraham obtained righteousness and was saved in 
the same way that we obtain it and are saved. How? He 
believed in God as he knew him, and as he had then been re- 
vealed to him, and in a Redeemer yet to come, and this “was 
counted unto him for righteousness ;” we believe in God as 
we know him, as he has been more clearly and fully revealed 
to us, and in the Redeemer who has come, and this “faith is 
counted unto us for righteousness.” Faith must have an ob- 
ject ; that object in both cases is Christ. Abraham and all 
believers who lived before the time of Christ, even from the 
beginning, looked forward to the Redeemer who should come, 
and we look back to him who has come, and on Calvary we 
meet, and all exclaim: “Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” Jno. 1: 29. Hence Jesus 
says: “Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it and 
was glad,” Jno. 8:56. Of the old Testament saints it is 
said: “These all died in faith, not having received the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth,” Heb. 11: 13. Now as true faith, 
in every case, apprehends Christ and holds on to him, to 
count it for righteousness, is the same as to have the righte- 
ousness of Christ imputed to us. Without Christ, faith is 
nothing—with him, it is everything. “Faith alone is the 
medium and instrument by which we apprehend Christ ; and, 
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thus in Christ, we also apprehend this righteousness, which 
avails before God, for the sake of which, this faith is imputed 
to us for righteousness.’”* 

“Tt is likewise rightly asserted, that believers who have 
been justified by faith in Christ, first have the imputed 
righteousness of faith, and afterwards the incipient righte- 
ousness of new obedience or good works, in this life. But 
these two” (kinds of righteousness) “must not be confounded, 
or at the same time introduced into the article of justifica- 
tion by faith in the sight of God. For, since this incipient 
righteousness, or renovation in as, is imperfect and impure in 
this life, in consequence of the flesh, the individual cannot, 
in this righteousness, stand acquitted before the judgment-bar 
of God ; but the righteousness of the obedience, sufferings, 
and death of Christ alone, which is imputed to us by faith, 
can stand before the justice of God; for the sake, therefore, 
of Christ’s obedience alone, the individual, even after his 
renovation, can become pleasing to God, acceptable to him, 
and be received as a child and heir of eternal life, although 
he may have performed many good works, and may be lead- 
ing the best life.”+ That is, he is accepted of God only on 
account of the imputed righteousness of Christ, and not on 
account of his own righteousness or holiness. 

We may now also see clearly the meaning of certain words 
and phrases, used in the Scriptures and by Christian writers 
on this subject: as “by grace,” “for Christ’s sake,” “by faith.” 

Thus St. Paul says: “For by grace are ye saved, through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” 
“Being justified freely by his grace, through the Redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” “Who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began,” 
Ep. 2:8; Rom. 3: 24; 2 Tim. 1: 9. 

“ By Grace.” “Being justified freely by his grace.” Not 
then by our own merits, goodness, or works; for grace is just 


*Form of Con. p. 474. 
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the opposite of these, and means simply the free and unmerit- 
ed love and favor of God. “But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us,” Rom. 5: 8. On this point our Authorities are most clear, 
full, and explicit, and need not now be enlarged upon. We 
have many such expressions as the following: “Faith builds 
upon pure grace only.” ‘God forgives our sins out of pure 
grace.” “Grace signifies the kindness and favor of God.” 
It may well be said, therefore, that the originating cause of 
our justification is the love of God; the procuring cause, the 
merits of Christ; and the instrumental cause, true faith. 

“ For Christ’s sake.” ‘Faith obtains remission of sins solely 
for Christ’s sake, and justifies us in the sight of God.” “The 
merit of Christ is wholy separated from our works, and the 
honor attributed to Christ alone.” All this has already been 
sufficiently set forth. 

“Through Faith.” “Faith is the medium and instrument 
by which we apprehend Christ.” There is no way of coming 
to Christ, or laying hold upon him, or having any share or 
interest in him but by Farru. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE TRAINING OF THE YOUNG OF THE CHURCH.* 
By Rev. C. A. Stork, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


It has always been recognized by the thoughtful in the 
Church, that the office of the minister is not fulfilled simply 
by preaching, administering the sacraments, and the perform- 
ance of the obvious duties of visiting the sick and dying. 
But now this conviction is making itself felt through the 


*This paper is the substance of a Lecture on the Rice Foundation of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. The Lecture was originally deliver- 
ed from rough notes and afterwards written out for publication. This will 
account for what seems changed in it. 
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whole body of the Church. More and more is it demanded 
that the pastor shall be in reality, as he is in name and office, 
the leader and organizer of the flock. 

Among the important functions the pastor is expected to 
discharge as leader and administrator, not the least important 
is that of Training the Young of the Church. In diseussing 
this subject I shall confine myself to that special field which 
presents itself in the care of the young membership of our 
own denomination. Now, what has been the state of things 
with regard to this duty in our churches? 

The pastoral care of the young with us has been confined 
mainly to two fields: the Sunday School and the Catechn- 
men’s Class. Neither of these agencies needs commendation 
at our hands. We call attention only to the fact that neither 
of them affords a sufficient field for that special work of or- 
ganization and exercise in Christian life and practice which 
is implied in the title of this discussion: Tur TRarnina or 
THE YOUNG OF THE CHURCH. 

Our Sunday Schools are not generally under that pastoral 
care and control which is necessary to make them proper 
training schools. Many pastors are not present in their 
schools except as casual visitors and lookers-on. If they visit 
them regularly they only partly understand their working, 
or they allow themselves through indolence, or consciousness 
of their inexperience in the management of the school, to be 
practically put to one side. 

Even when the pastor is, as he should be, the supreme 
head and controller of the school, he finds this agency inad- 
equate for the purposes of training. It covers only a limited 
period of time in the history of the young Christian. Just 
at that age when the exercise of the Christian life and the 
unfolding of the nature calls for direction, control, education, 
our young men and women, as a rule, have grown out of the 
position of scholars. They either leave the school, or else 
become teachers when they themselves have need that one 
teach them. I do not stop to consider the remedies for this 
state of things. None has yet been found even approximate- 
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ly, and as it is we must take into account this circumscrip- 
tion of the field of the Sunday School as one element of the 
problem before us. 

Further, supposing that we have found a way to keep our 
young men and women in the Sunday School as scholars, we 
are met by this radical difficulty: the Sunday School supplies 
only one need in the work of cultivating the young member- 
ship; its only work is to instruct. At its best, it is the 
Church teaching didactically and with the added force of 
personal example and influence. Even this work of instruc- 
tion it does very imperfectly. But putting that aside, what 
does it do to train Christian activity, to cultivate Christian 
fellowship, in short, to exercise the young Christian in the 
many-sided life of his faith? From the nature of the case it 
affords a very restricted field. 

Some of the same difficulties hedge in the Catechumen’s 
Class as a field for training. It brings the young under the 
influence of the pastor but for a very short time. Its sole 
function is to instruct. If, by its exercises we can ground the 
young in a clear apprehension of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Christian religion as taught by our Church, and added to this 
bring to a sense of personal, individual responsibility to God, 
and to an acceptance of Christ, the end of the Catechumen’s 
Class is accomplished. But this is only the beginning. This 
is only mustering in the soldier, it is not drilling him. 

What becomes, then, of the young Christian? His con- 
firmation has launched him, as it were, and now he must sail 
as best he can. If he is seen generally at church, is present 
at the communion table, and leads a decent, consistent Chris- 
tian life, the pastor has not much more care for him. If he 
becomes a teacher in the Sunday School, takes up the exer- 
eise of prayer in the social meeting, and does what small 
share of general work may fall to him, he is looked on as a 
very promising young member. But surely this is not a pas- 
toral training of the young. I think this is the general 
course into which the young members of our churches drift. 
I do not allude to it as a matter of reproach to our pastors. 
It is a state of things in great measure forced upon the pastor 
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by the compulsion of long established precedents. The 
Church has long neglected the care of her young members. 
It has been held that a truly converted man will work out 
his own training; that the force of an internal life of love 
will search out the best means of Christian growth. And so 
the great energy of the Church has been directed to the con- 
version of souls. The new converts have been brought into 
the fold and left pretty much to shift for themselves. Now 
if all men were converted like Paul, this plan of Christian 
culture, or rather, no plan, might have good results. But in 
an established Church like ours, the great bulk of the mem- 
bership come into the Christian life as a plant grows to ma- 
turity: “first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” And to turn out a young Christian, however 
genuine his spiritual experience thus far has been, to shift for 
himself, assuring ourselves that if the root of the matter is 
in him he will come out right in the end, is poor wisdom and 
very bad theology. It is something like the practice of the 
Spartans who exposed their young infants on the ground that 
the hardy would survive, and only hardy infants made strong 
men. The pastor has thus found himself, when degirous of 
training the young members of his church, in the perplexity 
of one without precedents, with no knowledge of how to be- 
gin, with a whole scheme and apparatus to be devised and 
set up de novo. Let us suppose him anxious to make a begin- 
ning: he must first look about him to survey the field, to in- 
vent methods, to feel his way tentatively to what he proposes. 

3ut this takes time; and while he meditates and plans, work 
that he has a knowledge of, which he knows exactly and im- 
mediately how to do, presses on him from every side. A new 
class of catechumens is to be formed and taught; the duties 
of the pulpit, the immediate calls of pastoral work, the be- 
nevolent plans of his parish,—all these roll in on him like a 
flood, and naturally enough, the work that is ready to his 
hand crowds out the work that yet lies only in embryo in his 
undefined notions. So, from year to year, he postpones the 
work of training the young of his church, because he sees 
nothing tangible, defined that he can do at once. 
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Let me try to suggest some methods derived from my own ex- 
perience that are net so elaborate as to be impossible to a much 
pressed pastor, 


I. TRAINING IN PERSONAL PIETY. 


The first question a faithful pastor will ask concerning his 
young members will be, How can I cultivate in them a true 
piety. This is the foundation, the substance of the Chris- 
tian life. It is useless to cultivate church-love, activity, lib- 
erality, unless there is an underlying foundation of pure spir- 
itual life, One error is to suppose that by,getting a soul to 
show some of the fruits of a true faith such a faith can grad- 
ually be drawn out in the soul. I believe that to be a dan- 
gerous doctrine, You may get a young man to entertain a 
warm love for his church, become active in such kind of work 
as does not require a true inner life, to give liberally, even to 
pray and teach, when there is no real love to God in the 
heart. But if you do, you have done a very hazardous thing. 
Children sometimes make gardens by sticking full-blown 
flowers in the sand, and tying cherries and plums and grapes 
to the branches of shrubs, and then they call their parents 
and friends out to admire their work, It looks very well, 
but of course it does not last. All attempts to make men 
spiritual by first making them active must end, it seems to 
me, like the children’s gardens. Great mistakes have been 
made in this way. Those who have the care of young disci- 
ples feeling the need of a deeper spiritual life in those under 
their direction, have looked about for some ready means of 
fostering piety. What shall it be? The most obvious method 
is to get them to do something. In a vague way we promise 
ourselves that doing good things will make men good. So it 
will if the doing is from a good motive. But the only good 
motives the Bible recognizes are faith and love. To give and 
work without love, to pray without faith, is not to cultivate 
piety, but to kill the very root of it in the soul. 

Here then is a negative rule: Restrain all outward activity 
that is in excess of inward life. Of course it is always hard to 
tell just how much inward life there is. No rules can be laid 
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down for that. A pastor’s spiritual instincts and prayerful 
judgment must be his guide. But the danger there is in urg- 
ing young Christians to any outward demonstrations or ac- 
tivities that are not prompted by the life within must never 
be forgotten. It is so we make hypocrites and mere formal 
professors. For this reason we must be careful how we urge 
our young members to pray and speak in public. Where 
faith prompts and love burns within, the outward expression 
is natural, healthy. The exercise of gifts so put in use, is a 
ripening power in the soul. But when a man prays or ex- 
horts, or speaks of religious experience, pressed on from with- 
out, and not pressing out from within, he is learning the lesson 
of untruthfulness, he is having fruit without root. 

We may learn a lesson in this matter from the experience 
of the Methodist Church. That portion of Christ’s Church 
has been eminently successful in every form of religious ac- 
tivity. It has made the laity of more service than any other 
denomination. Consequently it has been able to push for- 
ward the frontiers of Christianity more rapidly than any of 
its sister churches. But it has furnished, too, a sad illustra- 
tion of the danger there is in laying stress on activity and 
expression in religion above the proportionate development of 
the inner life. The call to public speech and prayer, to the 
occupation of conspicuous places which has been urged upon 
the young converts has made many workers, but it has also 
made many hypocrites and formalists. The experience-meet- 
ing, the class-meeting, the order of exhorters, and the like 
means, have made Methodism powerful; but they have been 
also terrible schools for the training of wordy professors, extrav- 
agant enthusiasts, and, what seems one of the strangest pro- 
ducts of so free a system of worship, formal devotees. 

This, however, is merely negative: what have we to offer 
that is a positive direction? Before we go farther, however, 
I shall lay down a rule which may also be called merely neg- 
ative; but which is really of a positive character. 

Do not attempt to train the young in piety by much talking 
about it. 

One way to divert men from actually and healthily enter- 
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ing on any mental activity is to talk much about it. And 
this is especially.true of all religious life. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to make religion unreal by much glib 
speech about it. When a man has a great deal to say of his 
conscience, he is pretty sure before long to have a bad one. 
To inspect and take stock of one’s spiritual emotions for the 
purpose of describing them or discussing them with others, 
is the one infallible way either to kill all emotion or else to 
make it diseased and worthless with self-consciousness. Now 
to insist on talking freely with a young Christian about his 
experience, his feelings, his frames, his inner life, is to encour- 
age him to become a mere talking pietist. When I was a 
boy and lived in the country, I used to hear the dairy-women 
say, “the less you handle the butter, the sweeter it will be.” 
It is just so with the tender experience of a young believer. 
We may get him to describe his love and faith, but the more 
he does it the less of sweetness there will be in them. We 
shall do one of two things according to the temperament or 
those we deal with ; one class we shall frighten into a frozen 
silence and drive away to such a distance by our attempts 
that we can never reach them again. Some of the finer sort 
of spirits can bear a personal inspection of their religious ex- 
perience no more than a sensitive plant can bear to be handled. 
They hardly dare to look into their own hearts, they are shy 
of themselves, and when another’s hand, be it never so ten- 
der and sympathetic, tries to raise the veil they do not lift 
themselves, they simply. close themselves against you; you 
may be thankful if not forever. Another and still larger 
class will be inflated by a sense of their own consequence. 
Nothing springs up more rapidly in many minds than a sort 
of spiritual self-complacency. To encourage the young to 
keep a religious diary of their feelings, to be compelling them 
by our questionings to a continual inspection of what they 
believe, what they have done, is to cultivate this self-compla- 
cency. When men are gathering and preparing for market 
any choice fruit, they try to handle it as little as possible. 
There is something in the warmth and touch of the hand 
that rots. There are a good many of us pastors who can re- 
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member cases where we have spoiled some very choice and 
promising fruit by feeling and handling it. too much, to see 
how it was getting on. Better, on the whole, than any per- 
sonal inquisition into the individual experience is the influ- 
ence the pastor can exert on the young Christian through the 
instruction of the pulpit. 

Bear in mind, then, the need of the young in this respect in your 
preaching. There is such a thing as pastoral preaching, preach- 
ing that is directed to the training of the various sides of 
Christian character. I do not mean by this that we must 
preach special sermons to special classes or single out particu- 
lar cases for a discourse. All such segregation of special 
classes as the young or the old, the children or the parents, 
the young men and the young women, does more harm than 
good by breaking up the sense of unity and fellowship, which 
in a Christian congregation is something to be seduously fos- 
tered, and not in any way impaired. It is not good to have 
one section of the Church feel, ““Now we are to hear what the 
minister will say to the young to-day ; it is to be hoped he 
will give it to them well, and not forget the last dancing- 
party.” Quite as bad is the impression made on those par- 
ticularly addressed that they are set up as a mark to be shot 
at in the sight of all the rest of the congregation. As much 
as possible keep the church together. Give no opportunity 
to any to feel that they are only as spectators. For instance, 
I would not if I found, (and who has not had such an exper- 
ience as pastor), that my young people were running to excess 
in the matter of amusements, give out that I would preach a 
series of sermons on Dancing, The Theatre, &c. To do that 
would be simply to array your, young people, as a class, 
against you and against the better sense of the church. 
Why intensify the natural difficulties of the case by arousing 
the spirit of antagonism which all public arraignment on a 
specific charge inevitably awakens? I purposed preaching a 
sermon on dancing some years ago; but before I did it the 
experience of a brother minister, who made a point blank on- 
slaught on something of the sort in his parish, gave me pause. 
He was confident that he would blow this particular devil 
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out from the muzzle of his guns, but after the smoke cleared 
away, it was he that had been dislodged. His charge was 
stronger in the recoil than in the shot. There are a hundred 
ways of doing indirectly what cannot be done directly. I 
found, after gathering wisdom from my brother’s failure, that 
I could do better than preach a point-blank sermon on danc- 
ing. Suppose I were preaching on holiness; how easy, how 
effective, after drawing the picture of Christian sanctity and 
heavenly affections, to show the incongruity with the fever- 
ish excitements of the ball-room; or if the sermon was on 
Christ’s love, how natural the inference to ask the young be- 
liever what doubtful pleasure or self-gratification he sacrificed 
for that Saviour’s sake. By such means I found I could do 
my preaching on dancing most effectually. It is not the 
strength we put into the blow, but the weight of the ham- 
mer that makes the stroke most effectual: an incidental in- 
ference or lesson from some great gospel theme, is the best 
treatment of all the minor points .of details in Christian ex- 
perience or Christian morals. 

But this method of training calls for careful discrimina- 
tion in the choice and treatment of subjects. Pastoral 
preaching is not easy. If we are to train our young people 
in piety from the pulpit, we must have in view their special 
wants and temptations. There are a good many sermons ad- 
vertised to the young that are but little addressed to the 
needs of young Christians. Some men are always preaching 
either to sinners or saints. They bring forth with impartial 
division strong doctrine to convert, or strong meat to feed the 
mature. Their store-house is like the supplies of a logging- 
camp in Maine, there is a barrel of pork and a medicine chest. 
But the young want neither. They do not need to be thun- 
dered at or convinced,and they cannot digest the strong doc- 
trine. They need the milk of the word. That does not 
mean that they are to be fed with sugar of milk, or to be 
deluged with milk and water. ‘Anything will do for the 
children,’ is the maxim of the pulpit often, as well as of the 
dinner-table. But it is a very foolish maxim. 

You must study the character of your young people. There is 
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such a thing as preaching at random that yet does effect a 
great deal. That is, the divinely ordained fitness of scripture 
truth is such, that when preached faithfully, it will suit the 
need of some; the arrow shot at a venture will finds its 
mark, because the Spirit wings it. But there is a better way. 
Where careful training is to be done, we need to choose our 
arrow carefully, fit it to the string, and aim at a given point, 
making all due allowance for windage, distance, and the like. 
Still more do we need this study of the young, to keep us 
always in mind of just what they are. We continually com- 
plain of the fickleness of our young members. ‘To-day they 
are all fire and enthusiasm, to-morrow the cold fit is on. We 
are quick enough to feel this in the way of discouragement ; 
we need to study the character of our young to see in it the 
natural order of development, and really find encouragement 
init. This, if we rightly look at it, is not the fickleness and 
instability of ingrained shallowness, but the very nature of 
youth. This seems a truism, but a pastor needs continual 
study of this immature phase of the Christian life, to know 
it and treat it as an inevitable stage in the course. My per- 
suasion is, that many a young Christian is thrown away be- 
cause hope is lost. He feels that his pastor is measuring him 
by a standard that applies rightly only to those older and 
stronger. He sees an experience delineated that is on an im- 
possible plane to him; the difficulties and temptations pecu- 
liar to his crudity he sees treated as they should be treated if 
they appeared in the life of one much farther on; he begins 
to look on himself as one hopelessly faulty, and so loses the 
spring of hope in his religious growth; and he slips at last 
into a stagnant or backslidden condition. Do not let your- 
self drift into the current of head-shaking and evil-prophesy- 
ing concerning your young members that you will find strong 
in almost every church. It is for the pastor to stand by the 
young and faulty. Whilst he sets an alluring and lofty 
standard before them in his pulpit ministrations, he ought to 
make them feel that he understands they are but children in 
the faith, and that he has hope of them in all their slips and 
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follies. I like to look around over my congregation, and 
mark the good Christians whom I verily believe I saved by 
having good hopes of them when everybody, in their crude 
and foolish days, prophesied they would prove failures. 

You must take it for granted that your young peopl have a 
true piety. You will be often mistaken. So were the Apos- 
tles. So has every pastor been, that ever had charge of a 
church. But you will be a great deal more mistaken if you 
assume the position of one whose judgment is suspended over 
every young professor to wait for the issue. I knew a very 
respectable and zealous Christian who used to say of every 
new member, “Well, let us see how he will hold out.” What 
a greeting for a young, timid soul. That sort of cold, criti- 
cal attitude towards the untried, is enough to freeze the faith 
clean out of a young disciple. There are some who always 
talk as if there were only two sharply marked divisions 
among men, the holy and the unholy. All are either white 
or black, and the white are very white, and the black very 
black. <A half-fledged Christian, a faulty, frolicsome, half- 
sanctified disciple is something they have no idea of. And 
so they talk to the young in the church, who are generally 
erude and faulty enough, as if they were good for nothing. 
What would we think of a teacher who should say to a 
young beginner in pot-hooks and round 0’s, “Poh, you don’t 
call that writing, do you? That is only scratching, and very 
bad scratching at that. This is writing,’ and then should 
show him a page of copper-plate? Assume that those of 
your young people who have made an honest profession of 
faith in Christ are true; and do not take that assumption 
back because they are inconsistent, or overtaken in a fault. 
And then—and here is the all-important clause—then appeal 
frankly and directly to that piety. If it is not there it will 
soon be manifest. If it is there, nothing will so encourage it 
and, give it play. Just here, I take it, is the error in our 
treatment of the young. We take it for granted that they 
are Christians, and then we pass on and leave them alone, 
until they commit some glaring fault; then we turn on them 
and say, “Ah, you were not a Christian after all.” Let the 
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young see that we believe in them, have hope of their future. 
By continual presentation of Christian duty, urged from 
Christian motives, and by the application of Christian com- 
fort and encouragement, let it be felt by your young people 
that you expect them to grow in strength and grace, that you 
are not dismayed by their errors and weakness, that you ex- 
pect of them fruit, and you will be in the way to train them. 
I have found the young always responsive to such appeals. 
It has been my custom, at times, to gather together those 
who have been received into the church for the few preceed- 
ings years, and, on the occasion of a communion season, to set 
before them briefly their relation to Christ, to recall their sol- 
emn vows, to remind them of the love their Saviour has for 
them, his tender claims upon them, and then ask them to go over 
their period of discipleship and see where they have failed, 
that they may know how to seek a closer communion and a 
better service. Sometimes, in individual cases, it may be 
needful to do something of this sort personally by a private 
interview. It has never failed to make the young more open 
to instruction and to put them in the way of growth. 

Here I may allude to the great help in the training of his 
young people in piety that a pastor may find in Zhe Use of a 
Young People’s Meeting. ‘The young will seek each other out 
for association of some sort. What is simpler than to engage 
this instinct in the service of religion? For one thing, it 
keeps the young in closer contact with the pastor than can 
be healthily secured in any other way. I take for granted 
that the pastor will always keep himself in familiar inter- 
course with such a meeting. He need not lead it, or do very 
much in it, but it would be a misfortune if he should come 
to be looked on as an intruder, or even as an unaccustomed, 
and therefore constraining, presence. There is something 
pleasant and alluring to the young people of a church in a 
meeting of their own. They receive instruction, they learn 
the meaning of social worship, their active sympathies are 
enlisted there in a way that it is very difficult to attain in 
the more set church meetings. You will get often into the 
ehureh young members who have no family ties that bind 
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them up into the church family: they always seem strangers 
there. Such you can hold and gradually train into fellow- 
ship, and the feeling of being at home, through the more ge- 
nial atmosphere of the young people’s meeting. I had occa- 
sion to suspend my young people’s meeting one year, and I 
soon found how certain classes drifted almost insensibly away 
from my pastoral influence and from the communion of the 
church. Some will say, ‘then they had not the root of the 
matter in them ; a true Christian does not need young peo- 
ple’s meetings, or any other kind of coddling to keep him 
faithful.” Well, I suppose a stout, mature disciple will get 
along anyhow; but how about the babes? Do we say of our 
children in the nursery, and our flowers in the garden, ‘Oh, 
if they have the root of the matter in them they will thrive?’ 
We have warm rooms and careful shielding for the babes, and 
hot-beds for the tender flowers, and young Christians want 
careful treatment too. 

In such a meeting religion takes on a more tender and en- 
gaging aspect to the young. It is woven up with threads of 
affectionate brotherly intercourse. 1t is associated with the 
homely, every-day life. The truth taught seems to come 
home closer. Prayer and song are more real and hearty. 
They learn more effectually in this way how practical a thing 
religion is. And it is the best school to learn the exercise of 
whatever gifts the young member may have. A lad will be- 
gin to pray, a young man to speak in the little, friendly circle 
of the young people’s meeting, who, in the regular weekly 
meeting, would linger trembling on the brink a long time be- 
fore he would launch away. 

One thing in such meetings must be more carefully consid- 
ered than is usually necessary: that is the need of variety. 
The young soon tire; they need to have something fresh, at 
least in form. And the variety that may be given in this di- 
rection is almost endless. The first form my young people’s 
meeting took was that of a Bible-class conducted by myself. 
Then it was a meeting for the discussion of special topics. 
One season I gave it over into the conduct of the young men; 
at another time I took up practical points of Christian duty 
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and explained and enforced. Sometimes it was a meeting for 
both males and females, sometimes a young men’s meeting 


only. 
II, THE SENSE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE CHURCH. 


One feels a little shy of making much of this point, as the 
popular sentiment is that we ought to think more highly of 
every church than our own. But let us speak the truth 
whether we are liberal or not. The business of charity and 
liberality has been over-done of late, and I, for one, think a 
little flavor of self-assertion would not hurt us as a church. 

There are two extremes with reference to this matter of 
church-love, into either of which it is bad to fall. There is 
an exclusiveness on the one side, which is narrow, intolerant, 
unchristian. When a Church once begins to talk of itself as 
the “true Chnrch,” and to brand all others as spurious, un- 
scriptural and the like, it may keep up the loyalty of its 
members, but it is pretty sure to make very small and stunted 
Christians of them. On the other hand, there is a false liber- 
alism which is properly the child of cowardice and lack of 
self-respect. It asserts that every one else is better than 
itself, and makes us continually ask what reason the Church 
which preaches such doctrine can have for being at all. We 
Lutherans, of this continent at least, have come near falling 
between these two stools. One part of our Church has out- 
done the Episcopal denomination in high-toned contempt for 
all “the sects,” asserting itself to be the “true Church,” sole 
possessor of “the pure doctrine,” and building a wall of sep- 
aration between itself and the rest of Christendom that even 
Rome might envy. Another section has grovelled in such 
extravagant imitation and laudation of other denominations 
that the children of the Church have taken their instructors 
at their word, and gone out from us in shoals to the much 
praised churches. And, now, one of the dangers that threat- 
ens us, is that of dropping to pieces from lack of a true 
church-love. If the process of disintegration, and even repul- 
sion amongst us, goes on for the next generation as it has 
done for the last, it does not seem likely that there will be 
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any young people left for us to train at all. It has almost 
put into a proverb among us, that there is no Church so easy 
to leave as the Lutheran. 

Now, it seems to me about self-evident, that if such an in- 
stitution as a Church is worth having at all, it is worth lov- 
ing, and worth cultivating the spirit of loyalty to. If it is 
not worth while to train our young people to a true and 
strong love for the Lutheran Church, it is not worth while to 
have any Lutheran Church. At any rate, unless that love is 
called forth in the coming generation in a greatly increased 
ratio, we shall not have much Lutheran Church to love or 
neglect. It is merely a question of existence. How then 
shall we train our young people to an intelligent love for the 
church of their fathers? for, I take it, we are none of us 
ready to die ecclesiastically just yet. 

‘e cannot call forth a true, worthy loyalty, by cultivating a seec- 
tarian, exclusive spirit. I have alluded to those of our Church 
who have tried this experiment. Whatever their success, we 
are shut off from their method, simply because we could not 
try it truthfully. I, for one, cannot say “we have the truth, 
and we only: we are the model Church. We are the people 
and wisdom will die with us.” And you cannot say it either. 
You have learned to love the other churches that bear Christ’s 
name; you would be sorry to weaken their strength. So 
you cannot teach your young people that for salvation they 
must stay in the Lutheran Church, or that they cannot find 
the whole truth in another Church, or that they are unscrip- 
tural in their forms of worship or government. We must 
leave building that sort of walls round the sheepfold to those 
who can do it with a good conscience. But is there no other 
way to make a man love his own Church than by abusing all 
others ? 

It is possible to rouse a proper spirit of loyalty to one’s Church 


as that part of Christ's kingdom wherein we had been providen- 
tially placed. Why may not a man feel a special love for his 
own denomination without disparaging the excellence of 
others? The mere fact that one has been born in any true 
evangelical Church, thus constituting it to him what it can- 
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not be to others, the Church of his fathers, is broad enough 
ground to rear a very substantial structure of love upon. 
Why am I here, bound by ties of historical connection, of 
kinship, of earliest association and training, by inherited 
habits of thought and feeling to the Lutheran Church? Is 
it not by the appointment of Providence? Of course these all 
yield, and ought to yield, to convictions of duty. If I find 
that my reason or conscience revolt against the doctrine or 
practice of the Church in which I have been born and _ bred, 
I ought to leave it. But what sense of right can constrain a 
man to abandon a Church which he acknowledges to be a true 
Christian Church, rightly teaching and obeying the command- 
ments of Christ, for another no more scriptural, but, it may 
be, more comfortable, or, to put it stronger, more congenial ? 
To teach this is to make that esprit de corps without which 
no organization can live, much less prosper, impossible, save 
on the ground of such intolerance and exclusiveness as we all 
condemn in the Episcopal, Baptist, and the more rigid Lu- 
theran Churches. Men are not, for the most part, put into 
life mere vagabonds, with nothing to determine the post of 
duty but abstract questions of high doctrine and general 
practice. A man’s surroundings often determine his specific 
path of obligation. Men are born into families, states, 
churches: there is a solidarity of the family, of the state, and 
of the church, and no man has a right to determine whether 
he will stay in the family that calls him by its name, the state 
of which he is a citizen, or the church of which he is a child, 
on abstract, general grounds. Other things being equal, or 
nearly equal, a man’s family, his country, his church, have 
claims on his service and loyalty. He is debtor to those who 
have prepared the environment that shelter and nourish his 
youth. He is debtor to the scheme of providential appoint- 
ment which gives him his setting and leverage in life. If the 
Church of my fathers is a Church of Christ, I ought to be 
able to show better reason than mere whim, or personal com- 
fort, for doing what seems like deserting one’s post in the 
battle. 

Now this mode of looking at the relation the young bear 
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to their Church, is something we are not accustomed to. If 
we cannot show that the Lutheran Church is the only true 
Church, or the very best Church that can be conceived, we 
have virtually said to our young people, “please yourselves ; 
we would like to have you with us; if you leave us we shall 
consider you a very uncomfortable class of persons; but, of 
course, you are at liberty to doas you choose.” Soour young 
folks have scattered right and left, to the Episcopal, the Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist churches. And what is worse than 
their going, is that this state of sentiment and lack of right 
teaching has left them to go from the most contemptible of 
motives. Some go for fashion, some for more congenial com- 
panionship, some from that coward’s reason, the desire to be 
with the strongest side, some from pique, some drifted by 
currents of social influence: how few from a conscientious 
conviction of duty. Now, men who abandon a Church be- 
cause it is weak, or socially obscure, because it has few high 
places, and no comfortable berths, are neither more nor less 
than sneaks. It seems to me if I were in a great Church 
like the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Methodist, I could 
with some self-respect go over to the Moravian, the Re- 
formed, or even the Lutheran. One could say, in such a case, 
“JT will not be missed: I go to the help of the weak, leaving 
the strong to help themselves.” But to get out of the Luth- 
eran Church because it is struggling and poor, to climb up 
into a safe place on the quarter-deck of some great, strongly 
manned denomination, and look contemptuously back on the 
poor wretches we have left struggling against odds,—I won- 
der what Paul would say of sucha man? There are some 
men I meet who have gone over to a strong Church from a 
weak one, whom I feel like kicking whenever I see them,— 
or I would feel so if a Christian were allowed to entertain 
such desires. We can train our young people to a nobler 
habit. 

One way to effect this, is to draw attention to the history of 
the Lutheran Church. We have a history. It is one of the 
shining pages in the record of Christ’s kingdom. Her heroes, 
her achievements, her landmarks, her place in the great line 
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of the Church’s advancement, are all worthy of study. Once 
give a family, a nation, a church, a history, and you have 
welded one bond of allegiance to hold them together. We 
have a great deal to do in this respect for the young of our 
churches. I have never seen this cord touched with any 
enthusiasm, that there was not a response. You can make 
the young of your parish love the Church of their fathers be- 
cause it is the Church of a noble line of fore-fathers. 
Another mode of training in this direction is to show the 
place Providence has marked out for the Lutheran Church in the 
future. Has God anything for us to do on this continent? 
Surely he has. When we look at crowded Germany and 
Scandinavia, and think of the stream that must flow to these 
shores for generations yet to come, remembering that they 
are nearer to us, more accessible to us than to any other of 
the Churches of America, it is enough to stir all the Chris- 
tian zeal in us. It is of no matter now to wail over lost op- 
portunities in the past: the question is, what does the future 
offer to the young of our Church? There is matter for train- 
ing a true church-love in showing the field that offers itself, 
that imperatively calls for all our energies. The Moravian 
Church, though numerically so feeble, has made for itself a 
noble name, by the spirit with which it has trained its mem- 
bership in zeal for what has been its one great work, the culture 


of foreign mission fields. We may learn a lesson from them, 


only in our case putting the home for the foreign work. 

I think we have neglected to use those individual features of 
our church cultus which are our rightful heritage, and which, so 
to speak, make a good part of our special talent. What a 
field for the culture of a true chuch-love does the institution 
of our catechumen’s class afford. A minister who does not 
teach his young people in the catechetical class to associate 
the early impressions of piety with a more tender and loyal 
feeling to the Church which furnishes these instructions, has 
somehow failed of his opportunities. Our Liturgy, too, mod- 
erate and simple as it is, gives another point of attachment. 
The hearty use of it on the part of the young, while it really 
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gives exercise for a common and associated worship in the 
public service, can easily be made another cord of association 
healthily binding our young people to their own Church. 
Something of the same nature is the effect to be had from a 
right observance of the festivals which our Church has been 
accustomed to observe. I would see to it, then, that the 
young of my parish are instructed in the history of the 
Church of their fathers; remind them that they belong to a 
great Church and are expected to walk worthy of her history. 
I would engage them in some efforts to carry out the special 
work of home evangelization that God has marked out for 
us as Lutherans. [would make my young people feel what a 
boon their Church has given them in her Catechism, in the use 
of her Liturgy and the like. 

Some of course will say, this is Old Lutheranism, or, at 
least narrow sectarianism. In answer to this, I have very lit- 
tle to say. Ifany man affirm that to honor our past history, 
to prize our heritage of peculiar church constitution and cul- 
tus, and to insist upon our providential mission among the 
rest of the Churches, is sectarian, or, in the odious sense of 
that term, Old Luthern, he and I can have no further argu- 
ment. When the Lutheran Church is stripped of all in its 
past, its present and its future which gives it any individual 
character, I cannot, for the life of me, see why we should not 
at once disband and distribute ourselves among the other 
Churches. If all those distinctive marks of our church-life, 
internal and external, which make us an individual Church, 
with a special work to do in the economy of Christ’s king- 
dom, are only so many deformities and diseases to be ashamed 
of and extirpated, why, let us get rid of them as soon as may 
be. But let us not flatter ourselves that after we have de- 
stroyed all that constitutes any reason for our existence, we 
shall still continue to exist. 


III. LIBERALITY. 


Another weak point in our churches, has been their penur- 
iousness in contributing to the support and spread of the 
Gospel. I do not stop now to inquire the cause of this, but 
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proceed to seek the remedy. It is a defect that, if not speed- 
ily remedied, threatens us with serious ills. The one thing 
that has crippled our Home Mission operations, and made it 
seem sometimes as if we had no real vocation for dealing 
with the question of evangelizing the West and suppyling the 
great tide of German immigration, has been the lack of money. 
Our missions have died. from want of money: they have 
starved to death. And if we cannot do better in the fature, 
we might as well turn over the page on which the history of 
the Lutheran Church is to be written: there will be nothing 
to write. The hope of bettering this state of things rests 
mainly with the young. Our scheme of Systematic Benefi- 
cence may be set up by the older membership, but, after all, 
its fruits will be reaped by the next generation. My experi 
ence is that the young people can very readily be made more 
liberal. They have not old prejudices and habits to pull 
down before they begin to build aright. Proportionately I 
have found my young people more liberal as a class than the 
older membership. I have been surprised sometimes to see 
how easily they have embraced the doctrine, that giving, end 
liberal giving, is as much a part of religion as praying. I had 
a@ young man come to my church from a German congrega- 
tion where the custom was to give twenty-five cents to every 
object of benevolence. His first year’s contribution to cur 
System of Benevolence was $50.00; about one-half as much 
as the sum raised by the congregation he had left for a!l ob- 
jects of benevolence in the whole year. And yet he was in 
receipt of only a moderate salary. A young woman came to 
my church from the country. She had belonged to a congre- 
gation large in numbers, but very scanty in contributions. 
She had a place as a servant. I do not suppose there passed 
through her hands over $120 in a whole year. Her contribu- 
tion to the various objects presented in our Scheme of Benev- 
olence, was $12. If with her means she had given a dollar 
in her former church, she would have been esteemed a prod- 
igy. What made the difference? Simply the effect of train- 
ing upon a young and docile mind. 

Begin your training in liberality, then, with the young. Make 
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it a point to see that they understand what it is that is to be 
done. See that each one is applied to. My policy has been 
to spend two hour’s labor, in this matter, upon a young mein- 
ber for one upon an older person. I miss a good many of the 
older members in my system of benevolence, and I let them 
go without any great struggle. But I feel troubled if I can- 
not get a young person of my church to come into this train- 
ing. It is worth more to the Church, and to the individual, 
to get ten cents a month from a new disciple, than it is to get 
a dollar from an old member. 

Of course, to train, you must have a system. What system, it 
is not my province now to discuss. Indeed, the particular 
kind of system is a matter of minor importance. Use what 
kind you will, the box, the envelope, the monthly collector, 
the subscription ; the great point is that it be a system, regu- 
lar, continuous, keeping the matter ever before the people, 
and involving a sacrifice and an expenditure of thought. 
But, above all, apply it, press it: do not give over for one 
failure, nor for ten. And remember that any system is good 
if thoroughly worked, and that no system will work itself. 

One way in which to engage the young in the exercise of 
liberality, is to make use of special objects. It is sometimes 
hard to get the young to feel a lively interest in an object so 
abstract as Foreign Missions or Home Missions in general. 
But if a number of them agree to support a particular Home 
Missionary, to aid a young man studying for the ministry, to 
help build a specified church, they are much more apt to learn 
the art of giving. Such, at least, has been my experience. 
My young people have contributed in this way to more than 
one good work. But whatever the method, remember that 
nothing trains to give like giving. Whatever persuades the 
young to commence a systematic contribution is a double 
good, for what it gets, and for what it gives your young peo- 
ple in return. I for my part inquire as particularly after my 
young people’s giving us after their church-going. 


IV. FELLOWSHIP. 


One of the evil influences a pastor has to contend with, is 
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the effect of intimate companionships on the part of his young 
people with those outside the Church. I find that when a 
young man joins a secret society, or falls into some intimate 
association with sets outside the church circle, it is just so 
much the harder to interest him in the life of the Church. 
For one thing, it absorbs his leisure time. The lodge-meeting, 
the company drill, the social engagement, crowd his evenings 
till there is no time for the prayer-meeting, the church socia- 
ble, the teachers’ meeting or any church service. Then, too, 
it deadens his interest in religious things. It is all very well 
to say we ought to have a religion that is able to enter into 
all lawful engagements, that one ought not to be dependent 
on the help of distinctively religious means to lead a spiritual 
life. Religion, to pervade as a fine spirit all the life, must 
be something strong and decided. Such it never is in the 
young disciple. It is feeble, as all life at the outset is. It 
must be fostered and guarded. We must use the social ele- 
ment as a help to our young people’s growth in grace, before 
we can expect that grace in them will leaven social life in 
general. 

We may use, as a means of training, the association of the young 
in connection with the Church. It is something very pleasant 
to see how the young are attracted to each other, and form, 
most naturally, associations in the Sunday School and cate- 
chumen’s class. I have been surprised, at times, to see how 
strong these attachments are. But it will not do to leave it 
there. If no provision is made to perpetuate these associa- 
tions after our young people leave the Sunday School, and are 
no longer catechumens, we shall find other interests drawing 
them away from the church-fellowship. How shall we pro- 
vide for this? 

By furnishing suitable social occasions under the influence of 
the Church. A pastor ought not to leave such things as the 
sociable, the festival, the church pic-nic, the young men’s 
reading club, to the laity. If he does, he loses one chance 
of bringing himself into sympathy with his young peo- 
ple, and also of moulding the social influence that per- 
vades the Church. A Church ought to be able to furnish 
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material enough for social intercourse, companionships, inti- 
macies and fellowships in labor and enjoyment; so that our 
young people would not be tempted.to form these outside. 
The list of opportunities for social enjoyment I have just 
mentioned, will be enough if the pastor will use his tact and 
invention and personal influence to make them attractive to 
his young people. But even more efficient to knit the young 
together, is association in some activity, whether for them- 
selves, the church of which they are members, or for some 
wider interest. I have found so unsocial a work as that of 
collecting money seems to be a very successful means of pro- 
moting fellowship. By organizing the collectors into a sort 
of society, giving them a head, meeting with them, giving 
them some common interest, those have been drawn together 
who would otherwise hardly have known each other. What 
a field for promoting friendship among the young members is 
the sewing society, the mite society. If you want to clothe 
some poor children for the Sunday School, do not go toa few 
wealthy members and get them to give outright what is 
needed, but tell your young women what is needed: get them 
under the direction of some judicious leader to devise ways 
and means and carry them through. You will have done 
more for your young people in the end than for the poor 
children. If your young men want a society for literary, 
musical, or social purposes, do not send them each to some 
organization ; but let them meet in the church building and 
carry out their plans under the shelter of the church influence. 

I have already spoken of the influence a young people’s meet- 
ing has in promoting Christian fellowship. I should say it was 
indispensable in a church. It will give you trouble: it will 
have its storms and explosions ; all good things are liable to 
abuse, and the better they are the more facile the abuse. But 
you will find no better way to bind your young folks to- 
gether, than to have them feel they have this central point 
of union, to have them sing and pray together, and devise 
ways of being of use together. 

The highest form of fellowship is also the closest. The 
associations that are formed in drawing others to Christ, will 
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make the most enduring and tender. And you will find a 
natural opening for the promotion of such associations. En- 
courage in your young people the sense of responsibility for others. 
One of the signs of a true awakening of spiritual life, is the 
desire to save others. A rough, wild young man in my Bible 
Class became a Christian. Almost the first thing he did was 
to bring a companion to my house to have me talk with him. 
“IT wanted you to get John in,” he said to me, alluding to it 
afterwards, “for I did not know what to say tohim.” Ihave 
seen repeated in the case of my young people, over and over 
again, the scene in the first chapter of John, where -Andrew 
brings Peter, and Philip Nathaniel, to Christ. It seems the 
most natural thing in the world for a young Christian to look 
around for some sister, brother, or friend, to make them find 
the same joy. I notice this more in the young than in the 
old. I fear we do not encourage that natural tendency in the 
new convert. If we instruct it, give our young to feel we 
expect them to take charge of those over whom they have 
influence, inquire after their success, we should do more to 
train our membership into efforts for others, and at the same 
time knit them in the tenderest and most enduring of bonds. 
But it does need training. Otherwise it runs into a zeal 
without knowledge, a repelling, fanatical, censorious spirit, 
or else it dies down into indifference. This leads me to speak 
of another point: 


V. EFFORTS FOR OTHERS. 


It is sad to see the selfish type religion often takes. It seems 
paradgxical to talk of a selfish religion; but what else can 
you call that phase of feeling and endeavor in spiritual things 
which makes a man careful only to save his own soul? The 
one great question, not of the beginner, but too often of the 
disciple of many years standing, is, ‘am I safe?’ Now there 
will never be much done for Christ’s kingdom by men whose 
sole concern in religion is to save their own souls. We must 
teach our young people better things. It is possible to train 
a generation of Christians, from the outset, to a nobler con- 
ception of what it is to follow Christ. The catechism class 
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ought to see a beginning made in that way. Even there we 
may impress our young people with the representation of 
Christianity as something more than saving each man him- 
self. But the most must be done in the after-training. Sup- 
pose by my preaching, my pastoral intercourse, the tests of 
life I propound, I make my young people feel that it is ex- 
pected of a Christian that he will save men,—that is a part 
of training in the business of making efforts for others. I 
would say to a young Christian, not ‘Are you sure you are a 
Christian ; are you happy and peaceful?’ but, ‘are you try- 
ing to niake any of your companions Christian ?” 

One way to call this desire into activity is to show your 
young people how they can do something to bring others under good 
influences. Let a young man have it for his aim to get his 
companions to come with him to church, to the young peo- 
ple’s meeting, to the Bible-class. Where it is possible, get 
your young people to pray for each other and for those they 
specially have in view. I am confident there is often a desire 
in the heart of a new convert to reach some companion or 
acquaintance, and do them good, which at last dies away be- 
cause it finds no exercise. It would live and grow even on 
such slight exercise as the endeavor to interest a friend in the 
service of the church. It is possible to make each one feel 
that he has some one companion, friend or relative, over 
whom he has more influence, to whom he stands nearer, than 
any one else. I think most young Christians have something 
of that feeling themselves, and all the training needed is to 
show them how they may exercise that desire: set them in 
the way of active exertion. So many spiritual faculties and 
graces fall into sluggishness, and at last death, for want of 
exercise, as men, for the same reason, become dyspeptics and 
consumptives. 


VI. THE SERVICE OF SONG. 


I need not urge the important part singing must make in 
public worship, not as art, but as expressive and promotive of 
Christian feeling. Any one who marks what takes place in 
revivals of religion, or notices even how differently a congre- 
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gation will sing after an earnest sermon from what they did 
before, will have some notion of the connection the service of 
song has with a hearty worship. If we can say anything 
certainly of the Church of the future, it is that it will sing 
more than the Church does now. It will not be choir sing- 
ing either, but congregational. But how hard this matter of 
congregational singing is to the pastor. In the first place 
the choir do not believe in it; and, in the next place, the peo- 
ple are either too lazy or too ignorant, and when they are 
neither, they see no religious duty incumbent on them in 
this matter of praise. Against all this it is the minister's 
solemn duty to struggle. He is responsible for the conduct 
of worship in the public service. If he rightly understands 
the nature of public worship, he will never rest till he has 
secured that the people, yes all the people, praise the Lord. 

Now in this, as in all other reforms in the Church, the best 
beginning is in the training of the young. One of the first 
things I do after a young person is received into the Church, 
is to see that he has a hymn-book, and the next that he uses 
it. A pastor can soon see who sings in the congregation and 
who does not. And when once the younger part of the 
church feel that the pastor is concerned to have this part of 
the public service carried out, they will respond. The habit 
will be formed. It is true it requires a continual watchful- 
ness, frequent reminders of duty, and line upon line. But it 
is worth the pains. 

I have found a church singing-school of great service in this 
matter. Apart from the actual instruction given, and the 
consequent facility in singing acquired by the young, it in- 
sensibly gets the members into the habit of taking part in 
the exercise of praise. When a number of young people 
have spent a winter singing together, they are much more 
ready to take part in the services of the church, and continue 
to sing together there. It is a great means, too, of training 
the young in habits of fellowship. How easy it is to sing 
into intimacies. Indeed we found our Singing Association 
one of the most popular institutions of the Church. I found 
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young people were attracted to come together there, who 
could be reached by nothing else. Then, from the singing 
meeting, we found them coming to other meetings. There is 
a channel into some souls, through music, which is fnrnished 
by nothing else. Next to the Young People’s Meeting, I 
should say insist upon the Singing Meeting. I never want 
to be without it in my church. 


VII. PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE PASTOR. 


I have spoken thus far of means of training which may be 
called instrumental. They constitute the external methods 
and tools, by which the pastor may touch and mould his 
young people. But, after all, there is a more vital, direct in- 
fluence of culture. It is the insensible, intangible, unteach- 
able influence, that one life has on another. The most potent 
training the pastor will ever carry on, will be through what 
he is, rather than through what he does. When I look back 
on my life, it seems to me that I owe more to two men, with 
whom I came in contact in my youth, than to any other edu- 
eating influences. Dr. Miller, of Hartwick, I do not think 
ever spoke ten sentences to me, of direct instruction or exhor- 
tation in religious things: but I lived in his house for two 
years, saw his life, and the impress he made on my moral 
character was the deepest I ever received. Dr. Hopkins, of 
Williams College, trained in me whatever habits of thought 
and mental activity I have. But I hardly remember any one 
principle of his philosophy, and what I do remember of his 
peculiar views, I do not now accept. It was the atmosphere 
of a pure and lofty piety, in the one, of a large and truthful 
mode of thought, in the other, that became the best influence 
that ever touched my life. Your most potent influence of 
training, will be the character and habit of life that is in you. 
After all, the most enduring influence we exert on men, must 
be through the perfection of ourselves. When we train our- 
selves, we are really training others. 

I do not mean to dwell upon this point in the abstract. 
Let us apply it. You would see your young people reverent 
in all religious observances. You may teach it by word of 
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mouth very impressively, and give them practical direction 
and exercise in it; but if you are an irreverent man in com- 
mon things, you will not train them. Suppose you stand 
talking in the vestibule of the church before service, Jaugh- 
ing and jesting with your deacons, stare around the congre- 
gation while the voluntary is playing, look over your sermon 
while the hymn is being sung, chat with a fellow-minister 
who may be in the pulpit with you, pull out your watch and 
shift uneasily, when a brother clergyman is preaching for 
you. Do you think your young people will not learn the 
lesson? The only wonder, when we mark how many minis- 
ters behave in the church, is that the people are not more 
careless and disorderly than they are. You may urge your 
young people to sing, and shaw them never so solemnly how 
sacred a thing is the duty of praise in the great congregation. 
But you will do a great deal more, if they see that you always 
sing yourself, and that with a hearty, earnest warmth. You 
want your people to learn to pray, and to pray naturally, not 
in the stereotyped, formal fashion, so common. Well, how 
do you pray? I knew a church where the young people all 
prayed in the simplest, most natural, varied manner: it was 
delightful to hear them. How had they been trained to it? 
When you heard the pastor it was clear. He prayed no set 
prayers, but simply, freshly, unambitiously, and the young 
people caught the atmosphere insensibly. Do you want your 
young people to love the church? you must not be whining 
and complaining yourself: you must not be pointing out our 
defects and sneering at our weaknesses. Ifa pastor loves the 
Church, and is loyal to her, there will not be much trouble in 
getting his young members to be loyal too. 

Finally, all our instruction and appeals and practical meth- 
ods to train the young in efforts for the salvation of others, 
will be useless, if we do not make the winning of souls our 
own first concern. If we seem more intent on being popular 
than on being powerful to save men, more anxious to preach 
great sermons than to edify the flock, if, in short, anything in 
us goes before that likeness to Christ, which consists in loving 
men and seeking to save them—we need not think any train- 
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ing will make our young people into efficient workmen in the 
Church. What I say, then, as the sum of all, is, “Take heed 
to yourselves ;” you are more than all your words or works. 
You are, and will be to the last, training your young people, 
whether you mean it or not. What adds to your piety, truth, 
nobility, will be so much teaching to them. Indeed, the most 
practical work in training your young people you will do 
when you make yourself habitually more prayerful, tender, 
truthful, more full of the sweetness and light of a lofty faith. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
ORGANIZATION FOR EFFICIENT WORK. 
By Rev. G. Dirut, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Church of Christ is constituted of separate congrega- 
tions. The condition and character of the individual congre- 
gations will determine the state of the whole Church. Ifthe 
several congregations be thoroughly organized for efficient 
work, the whole body of Christ will be active. The efficien- 
cy of an army depends upon the drill and courage of each 
separate company. 

The question of the better organization of our Lutheran 
congregations, for effectual lay work, has been recently much 
discussed in ecclesiastical assemblies. There is probably not 
a more important question occupying the minds of thinking 
pastors. Every step of progress, in this direction, must ad- 
vance all the interests of the Church. Improvement here will 
carry along with it progress in piety, in liberality, in the 
work of missions and education, in college and seminary en- 
dowments, in gathering the youth and the impenitent into 
the fold of the Redeemer and in every way helping forward 
the prosperity of the Church. Any contribution to a better 
understanding of the subject or any hints as to wiser plans 


to be adopted, any suggestions that may impress the import- 
ance of enlisting the lay force of the Church in active work, 
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will be of service. The writer, however, proposes nothing 
more than the statement of some general truths that will be 
endorsed by all. 

1. The first essential to the efficient organization of the 
lay-workers of a congregation, is that the pastor must occupy 
his true position. He must be recognized as the head of the 
body in authority and command, as well as the most abun- 
dant in labors. As the representative of Jesus Christ and 
the ambassador of God, his commission is two-fold, from 
heaven and from the Church. He is not merely the religious 
instructor and leader in the devotions of the congregation, 
but he is a ruler also. Clothed with authority to govern 
Christ’s people, his true position must be recognized in every 
department—in the congregational meeting, in the Sunday 
School, in the choir, in the Young Men’s Association, as well 
as in the pulpit and at the desk. His authority must not, 
indeed, be arbitrarily exercised. His commands must not be 
issued in an offensive manner. He should be wise enough to 
use his high power with moderation. He should be a man 
of humility and meekness; courteous and conciliatory: free 
from selfishness and pride; showing proper respect to the 
opinions of his parishioners, and especially to the deliberately 
expressed wishes of the elders and deacons. He should sway 
the minds of the people largely by reason and moral influence; 
by the force of his high character for goodness and wisdom, 
through the affections and devotion of the people to him, 
rather than by the direct appearance of commanding them. 
The people should be thoroughly convinced, by reason of his 
general good sense and piety, that whatever authority he ex- 
ercises, is felt by him to be demanded by the interests of the 
Master’s cause. In the eyes of the people, he must not be an 
ambitious man, but aman of much forbearance, even under’ 
provocation ; baving a sensitive regard to the conscientious 
convictions of others. But with all this he must be the com- 
mander-in-chief of his company in the sacramental hosts. If 
the emergency should arise, and the occasion demand it, he 
must have the knowledge to discern his right, and the cour- 
age to exercise his power for the good of souls and the vindi- 
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cation of the cause of truth. Until this shall be claimed by 
the minister, and conceded by the Church, there cannot be 
any reliable efficiency in the lay working element of the con- 
gregation. There is as absolute a necessity for the authority 
of a commander-in-chief in the hosts that are battling against 
sin and the world, as there is in any military organization 
when the interest of a nation are staked upon the bloody 
contlict of the battle-field. In a well organized congregation, 
there must be submission to authority throughout the entire 
body, from the infant membership, through the Sunday 
School, young people, the communicants, and church council, 
up to the pastor. The tendencies, in a free country, would 
naturally suggest a resistance to the authority of church offi- 
cials. It is therefore important that the laity should be thor- 
oughly educated on this subject, until the truth shall be 
wrought into the substance of their habitual thoughts, and 
then they will insensibly concede all that belongs to one who 
is the representative of Christ, clothed with authority, as a 
governor and instructor, to speak in the name of the Lord. 

2. It is essential that every member should realize his true 
position in the church, and perform the duties arising from it. 

There are four classes of church members, (1) the baptized 
infants, (2) baptized, but non-confirmed, youth and adults, 
(3) confirmed non-communicants, and (4) the communicants. 

(1.) The small children who are too young for confirmation 
must be left at first to the religious training of the parents. 
It is then that the mother’s influence is most powerful. The 
child is with her at all hours, from early dawn to the close of 
the day. When the mother kneels in prayer, her infant sees 
the act. When she weeps the child is sad. When she re- 
joices the child is happy. When she instructs the child to 
kneel at her side and say “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
the child feels the influence of her piety. A few years later 
the child becomes a Sunday School scholar, and is placed un- 
der the pastoral care of the minister. Now he has reached 
the period when he can become a worker for the Church, in 
encouraging other children, by example and words, to accom- 
pany him to the place of religious instruction and worship. 
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At this time he should be taught to feel that as a baptized 
child he belongs to Christ, and that his Saviour demands that 
he should be a worker. An incalculable amount of good 
could be accomplished by the deep devotion of all the chil- 
dren of a congregation to the work of building up the king- 
dom of heaven. 

(2.) The youth who has attained the age at which it is 
proper that, in confirmation, he should assume in -person the 
promises made for him by authorized representatives in bap- 
tism, but refuses to take his proper position in the church, 
should be taught the solemn truth that he isa member of the 
Church already ; that the baptismal vows cannot be repudia- 
ted with regard to the obligation then assumed to be a Chris- 
tian believer; that he was party to a contract that never 
can be annulled; that, under the obligation of that contract, 
he will live, and die, and appear at the judyment bar. Even 
if the appeal to his conscience fail to rouse him to a sense of 
duty, he should be taught that his connection with the 
Church imposes upon him the obligation of rendering out- 
ward services, in the way of helping forward such interests 
of the Church as appertain to her external prosperity. No 
congregation is well organized until this element of power is 
fully enlisted. The earnest devotion of this portion of the 
Church’s youth to the advancement of her external prosperi- 
ty, will impart interest to the Sunday School, the catechu- 
men’s class and all the congregational social gatherings. 

(3.) The position of those once confirmed, but now neglect- 
ors of the communion, is similar to the class just mentioned in 
the particulars stated. Every duty resting on the baptized 
youth rests also on these. Their obligations assume a more 
solemn character by their own mature professions. Ileaven’s 
claim to their services arising from creation, providence and 
redemption, has been distinctly recognized by them in their 
voluntary consecration, in which they were entirely and man- 
fully committed to Christ. Although they now absent them- 
selves from the sacrament of the altar they can render a ser- 
vice in the outward affairs of the Church. Nor is there a 
better way to bring backsliders to a sense of their negleet, 
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and call them again to forsaken altars and their vows before 
angels and men, than to bid them go work to-day in God’s 
vineyard. They can put their shoulders to the wheel of 
Christ’s chariot, by contributions, by invitations to accompany 
them to the house of God and regular attendance upon all 
the services. A well organized congregation will employ this 
class in works adapted to their position and character. 

(4.) The fourth class, viz. the communicants, constitute the 
efficient part of the Church, who are fully equipped for every 
noble work. 

3. The efficient organization of a church for lay work, de- 
mands efficiency in the several subordinate parts of the body, 
such as the Council, the Sunday School and the Young Men’s 
Association. 

The duties of the elders and deacons, as set down in the 
form of installation, would make an efficient church council, 
if every officer would come up tothestandard. Before their 
own households and the congregation they shall set the ex- 
ample of a Christian life and character. Before the world 
they shall hold forth the word of life. They shall render 
necessary aid in the worship of the sanctuary and at the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s Supper; take due care of the property 
of the Church, and manage its financial affairs prudently ; 
shall see that the suffering poor are provided for, and that 
purity of doctrine is maintained ; shall visit the schools (sun- 
day schools), and, when desired by him, shall accompany the 
pastor in his visits to the sick ; shall be peace-makers, healing 
dissensions and reconciling alienations. 

If the spirit of the injunctions in this comprehensive state- 
ment were faithfully carried out, the council would be able 
co-workers with the pastor. If all the elders and deacons 
would vigilantly guard the interests of the Church, in the 
Sunday School encouraging the teachers ; among the sick and 
afflicted distributing alms and soothing sorrow; diffusing 
through the congregation the spirit of brotherly love and 
unity ; inviting the young and the careless to the house of 
God ; actively carrying forward all the financial interests, 
and everywhere in their daily life setting the bright example 
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of a devoted Christian character, what an influence would 
they not exert upon the congregation, in ail its affairs, and 
contribute to the prosperity of the Church. 

How inadequately do those officers understand their duty, 
who, beyond attendance upon the services at church, see no 
other official work, than taking up the collection, meeting 
occasionally to look after the temporal affairs of the congre- 
gation, and when the term of their office has nearly expired, 
nominate candidates for the election of successors. Properly 
qualified and deeply devoted to their work, with an intimate 
acquaintance with the families of the church, a quick and 
wide sympathy with their wants, a heart full of charity, a 
keen eye to the opportunities of usefulness that may arise, 
proper attention to the children and youth, and a wise appre- 
ciation of the best methods of doing good, the church coun- 
cil would be an element of power in swelling the list of cate- 
chumens, increasing the Sunday School, and filling the 
church with attendants upon the ordinances of religion. 

The Sunday School is the most important field for lay- 
workers. Here they gather their richest harvest. Here labor 
yields its most abundant reward. A highly prosperous Sun- 
day School will make a prosperous Church. Sunday School 
work has not yet attained its highest efficiency. After the 
conventions that have been held all over the country, the lec- 
tures on the best modes of instruction, black-board exercises, 
object lessons, address with hints and experiences, there is 
something yet to be learned. No one will call in question 
the fact that manifest progress has been made within the last 
few years. Teachers and superintendents understand their 
work better than formerly. Some new things are not better 
than the old. Some changes are in the direction of deterior- 
ation. Yet, in other particulars, Sunday School work has 
certainly advanced. Some principles are now thoroughly 
established. Some methods have been fully tested, and are 
now universally approved. Some truths are settled. All in- 
telligent Sunday School men now hold that there should be 
uniform lessons for all the classes; that the opening and 
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closing prayers should not be long and indefinite, but di- 
rect and brief; that there should be short forms of devotion, 
such as the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, in the recitation 
of which all-should unite; that the scripture lesson should 
be read aloud, alternately, by the superintendent and the 
school ; that the regular lessons are not to be interrupted by 
addresses from itinerants; that teachers should be prepared 
by a thorough study of the lesson; that the exposition of the 
lesson by the pastor, is essential to sound instruction on the 
part of all the teachers. 

With regard to the character of the music and the hymns 
for Sunday Schools, there is some diversity of sentiment. 
Both should be adapted to the tastes of children and youth. 
Yet both should be in harmony with the solemnity and dig- 
nity of a religious service. The churches have something to 
learn with regard to the character of the books to be put into 
Sunday School libraries,—books of high literary merit, and 
yet interesting to children, blending the higher fiction with 
solid facts and weighty truths. The school is not a place of 
mere entertainment. Yet it must be made attractive. It is 
not merely a school for instruction. It is also a meeting for 
prayer. It is not a social gathering for unrestrained con- 
versation. Yet there must be free and friendly intercourse. 
To adapt all the exercises to the capacities and tastes of the 
pupils, and yet maintain the grave solemnity of a church 
service ; t 


qualify the teachers to impart a sound knowl- 
edge of the gospel of the Son of God; to make both teachers 
and scholars active workers in gathering in the neglected, is 
so difficult an undertaking that it demands much thought 
from wise men of large experience in this department of 
Christian labor. 


The introduction of the international series of lessons into 
many of our churches, as well as into the schools of other de- 
nominations, demands the preparation and circulation in our 
Chirch of a monthly Sunday School journal, containing, in 
addition to the current Sunday School intelligence, sound and 
satisfactory expositions of those lessons, by a Lutheran theo- 
logian. Other Churches are already issuing monthly journals 
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of this character. Lesson papers, furnishing nearly all the 
helps teachers and scholars need in the way of comment, 
could be furnished at fifty cents a year. It would secure the 
proper indoctrination of the youth of the Church, and go far 
toward fostering a more devoted church-love,—the present 
great want of the Lutheran Church of this country. 

4. Efficient lay work requires a task for every member of 
the body. 

Something can be done by every one, even the humblest. 
The servant of one talent has no more right to bury his treas- 
ure than the servant of ten talents. The most obscure mem- 
ber, and the child in the church, are equally under obligation 
with the most richly endowed, to heed the clear, sharp de- 
mand, “Go work to-day in my vineyard.” Sometimes the 
laity ask “What can we do?” In the Lutheran Church the 
laity take no very prominent part in leading in the services: 
of public worship. They lead in prayer in the social prayer- 
meeting. They teach and pray in the Sunday School. They 
are urged to join in heart in all devotional exercises. Every 
tongue should be employed in praise, and every ear in listen- 
ing. They sometimes inquire, “What can we do beyond 
regular attendance at church, attentive hearing, singing, and 
a hearty spirit in prayer?” 

The answer to these questions is not difficult. A plan was 
suggested, several years ago, to the Synod of Maryland which, 
if carried out, would give employment to a large number. 
It contemplates the districting of the territory of every con- 
gregation, and the thorough canvass of every district, by the 
members living within it. If the church be in a country 
town, with members scattered over the country for several 
miles in every direction, along every road leading to the town 
the entire non-church-going population is to be visited, and 
courteously invited to accompany the church people on the 
Sabbath to the sanctuary. If there are sick to be visited, or 
souls awakened to serious inquiry, the pastor is to be inform- 
ed. If families have come into the neighborhood, who attend 
no church, they are to receive courteous attention. If stran- 
gers settle among them, Lutheran neighbors are to inquire 
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whether they may not belong to our Church. If any of the 
young people become careless, they are to be spoken to. If 
money is needed for congregational objects, or for missions 
and education, or the endowment of our literary and theolog- 
ical institutions, the whole field of the congregation is to be 
thoroughly explored, and every one solicited te give some- 
thing. 

[In a city congregation, the districting would be by wards, 
or streets. The work would, in its general features, be simi- 
lar to the country work, yet special with regard to the large 
floating and shifting population, and the immensely larger 
number of families who are not attendants upon any church. 
Hlence in the city there is more material to work upon. A 
Young Men’s Association can do good by going upon the 
streets half an hour before service and inviting loiterers to 
the house of God. 

[u the Sunday School and in this canvassing of the whole 
territory of the congregation for material to operate on, in 
collecting money for religious objects, in visiting sick and re- 
lieving the suttering and destitute, there ought to be work for 
all and work for all their energies. 

5. A better organization for efficient work, requires a fuller 
record of church members, the names of the members of the 
families and their residence, then migrations from one place 
to another, their attendance or non-attendance upon the ordi- 
nances of religion. 

Such a register is demanded by the wants of the Church. 
It will give the pastor of every congregation a comprehensive 
and minute knowlédge of the material on which he is to 
work. It will give him a map of the field he occupies. It 
will diminish the losses from the Church by the removal of 
families from one town to another. It would check the per- 
sistent and systematic ettorts of sectarians to proselyte those 
who come to a new home and find no church of their own 
name in the section of the city in which they locate. No 
sooner does a Lutheran family settle in a large city, than 
soine minister of another denomination, who has charge of a 


struggling mission church, learns of the new comer. Having 
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but little pastoral work, and ample leisure, he can easily call 
ov him and invite him to his church. The visit is soon re- 
peated. Some of his flock join their shepherd in the prose- 
lyting process. Visits are frequent. Much sympathy is 
expressed. A deep interest in the newly-arrived household 
is manifested. Their church is held up in the most favorable 
light. Meanwhile no Lutheran pastor in the city has heard 
of their coming to the place. No wonder if this class of 
families are so frequently lost to the Church of their fathers. 

But if in every parish such a register were kept, and every 
removal promptly reported to the minister within whose ter- 
ritory the family has located, so that upon their arrival in 
their new home, while yet in their loneliness, they would be 
kindly greeted by the friendly voice of a minister of their 
own Church, they would immediately be entered as members, 
and no proselyting efforts would probably be made, or if 
made, would generally fail. 

6. Lay-workers would become more efficient, if at stated 
times a report of their labors were presented. In the ecclesi- 
astical machinery of the Lutheran Church no provision has 
been made for hearing an account of what has been attempt- 
ed and what accomplished. It would impart a high degree 
of interest, if monthly or quarterly every laborer in the field 
were heard recounting the families visited, the children gath- 
ered into the school, the careless admonished, and the num- 
ber brought to regular attendance upon the sanctuary. It 
would stimulate laborers to greater fidelity and zeal. The 
question arises, when should such reports be heard? Perhaps 
the plan that would best harmonize with the genius of the 
church, would be that each werker should send monthly or 
quarterly statements in writing to the pastor. Fifty or a 
“hundred such reports would furnish rich material for a gen- 
eral report by the pastor to be read at a weekly lecture 
meeting. 

By the general adoption of some system of the kind indi- 
cated, the moral power of the Lutheran Church of the coun- 
try could be greatly augmented. In union there is strength. 


All the great forces of this world are combinations of 
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very small powers. The aggregate of many individuals be- 
comes mighty. The strength of the cable that holds the 
largest vessel, is the combination of many small fibres or 
threads. The mighty oak is torn from its roots by the ag- 
gregate of strength in each little stem that holds its leaf. It 
is the union of many small rays that floods the world with 
light. It is the combination of many rain drops that pours 
refreshing showers over all the fields. So in the spiritual 
world, it is by the combination of the moral power and 
efforts of many individual believers that our world is to be 
won to Christ. Let the entire church be organized by some 
plan that shall enlist the vigorous work of every individual, 
and the moral power slumbering in our congregations will be 
aroused. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the July Review, the list of new books was omitted. The list in this 
number will include prominent publications during the last two quarters. 


AMERICAN. 

Brsticat anp THeo.ocicaL.— The Historic Origin of the Bible, by E. 
Cone Bissell, of which see notice in this number of Review; A Third 
Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety; Tides and Tendencies of Religious Thought, by J. L. Dudley, a 
series of pulpit discourses; Questzons of the Day, by Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
of New York, discourses mostly prepared, originally, for his “Bible Class;’’ 
Literature and Dogma, An Essay toward a a better Understanding of the 
sible, by Matthew Arnold, published by James R. Osgood & Co.; Me- 
Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, vol. fifth; The Permanence of Chris- 
tianity, the Bampton Lectures for 1872, by R. 'T, Eaton, M. A.; Notes on 
John, by Rev. J. C. tyle; The Argument of the Book of Job Unfolded, 
by Rev. Dr. Green, Professor of Hebrew in Princeton Theol. Seminary; 
Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture, by Rev. Donald 


Fraser; A Suggestive Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
with Critical and Homiietical Notes, by Thos. Robinson, D. D., in two vols. 

Scientiric AND PuiLosopnicat.—Recent Exemplifications of False Phi- 
lology, by Fitzedward Hall; Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, by Jas. Fitz- 
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james Stephen, an able argument against the philosophy of Mill and his 
followers; Critiques and Addresses, by Thomas Henry Huxley, compris- 
ing the principal Essays and Lectures of the author during the past three 
years, or since the publication of his Lay Sermons; The Coal Regions of 
America, by Jas. Macfarlane, A. M.; Foods, by Edward Smith, M. D., 
LL. B., F. R.S., (D. Appleton & Co.); Inductive Inquiries in Physiol- 
ogy, Ethics, and Ethnology, by A. H. Dana, discussing topics of recent 
research and speculation; The Arctic Regions by Sea and Land, by Epes 
Sargent; Philology of the English Tongue, by John Earle, M. A., 2d 
edition, revised and enlarged ;- Essays, Philological and Critical, by 
James Hadley, LL. D.; Protection Against Fire, and the Best Means of 
Putting out Fires in Cities, Towns, and Villages, by Jos. Bird, noticed in 
this number of the Review; The Unity of Natural Phenomena, a popu- 
lar Introduction to the Study of the Forces of Nature, by M. Emile Saigey, 
From the French; Comets and Meteors, their Phenomena in all Ages, 
their Mutual Relations, and the Theory of their Origin, by Daniel Kirk- 
wood, LL. D., of Indiana University; Pre-Historiec Races of the United, 
States by J. W. Foster, LL. D., illustrated. 

Historical AND BrograpaicaL.—Life of Alexander Von Humboldt, by 
Bruhn, published by Lee & Shepard; Life of Dean Alford, published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.; The Argument at Geneva, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co,; Life of Alfred Cookman, by H. B. Ridgway, D.D.; An 
Historical Account of the Expedition Against Sandusky, under Col. 
Wm. Crawford, in 1782, with Biographical Sketches, Personal Reminis- 
cences, and Descriptions of Interesting Localities, including also Details of 
the disastrous Retreat, the Barbarities of the Savages, and the awful death 
of Crawford by torture, by C. W. Butterfield; A History of Greek and 
Roman Classical Literature, by Rev. A. Louage, Prof. of Ancient Liter- 
ature at Notre Dame University, Ind.; The Oxford Methodists, by Rev. 
L. Tyerman, author of the Life and Times of John Wesley; A History 
of England, written for youthful students, by Edith Thompson, and edit- 
ed by E. A. Freeman—the 2d vol. of ‘‘Freeman’s Historical Course for 
Schools; Outlines of German Literature, by Joseph Gostwick and Rob- 
ert Harrison; Narrative of the Mission to Russia of Hon. G. V. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, from the Journal and Notes of F. F. 
Loubat, edited by J. D. Champlin, Jr., illustrated; Introduction to Ro- 
man Law, in Twelve Academical Lectures, by Jas. Hadley, LL. D., late 
Prof. of Greek in Yale College, with Preface by Rev. Dr. 'T. D. Woolsey. 

Poretry.—A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, Covering the Entire 
Field of British and American Poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with 
Copious Indices, both authors and subjects alphabetically arranged, by S. 
Austin Alibone, LL. D.; The Last Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary, ed- 
ited by Mary Clemmer Ames. 

MisceLLangous.—Modern Magic, by Prof. Schele de Vere; Remznis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character, by the late Dean of Edinburgh; 
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Lectures and Addresses by Rev. W. Morley Punshon; Ou ‘nes of Men, 
Women, and Things, by Mary Clemmer Ames; Old Rome and New Italy, 
by Emilio Castelar, translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold; Songs Gathered 
from Many Laids, by Rey. 8. Treneus Prime, PD. D.; Church and State 
in the United States, With an Appendix on the German Population, by 
Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Thompson; True Success in Life, by Ray Palmer: Ser- 
mons and Travels in the Eust, by Arthur P. Stanley, D. D. 
BRITISH. 

BisnicaL and THrotogicaL.—Characteristics of Christian Morality, 
by Rev. Gregory Smith, Prebendary of Hereford, being the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1873; Cretécal and Exegetical Commentary on Galations, trans- 

- lated from the German of D. H. Myer, of Hanover, and published by the 
Clarks; Lectures on the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church. a posthu- 
mous work, by Dr. Jelf, of King’s College, edited by Rev. J. R. King, of 
Oxford; a translation, by Rev. W. B. Pope, of Dr. J. B. Winer’s Compar- 
ative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various Commune- 
ties of Christendom, tllustrate d from their Oriqgina Standard; Lectures 
on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, by Bishop Colenso 

HistoricaL anp BioGraruicaL.—AHistorical Sketches (The Church of 
the Fathers, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc.,) the third volume, by J. H 
Newman; The Religious History of Ireland, Primitive, Papal, and Pro- 
testant, including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agitation, and 
Church Progress of the last half century, by James Godkin; Jn the 
Morning Land, or the Law of the Origin and Transformation of Chris- 
tianity, by John Stuart Stuart-Glennie, M. A.; The Tongue not Essential 
to Speech, with Illustrations of the Power of Speech in the case of the 
African Confessors, by Hon. Edward Twiselton 

PHILOsoPHICAL AND Screntiric.—Body and Mind, an inquiry into their 
Connection and Mutual Influence, specially in reference to Mental Disor- 
ders, an enlarged edition, to which is added Psychological Essays, by 
Henry Maudsley, M. D.; The Childhood of the World, a Simple Account 
of Man in Early Times, by Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S.; Nature Series, 
The Spectroscope and its Applications, with Colored Plates and illustra- 


tions, by J. N. Lockyer, F. R.S. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 

The Gospel According to Matthew, Together with a General Theological 
and Homiletical Introduction to the New Testament. By John Peter 
Lange, D. D., Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn. Trans- 
lated from the third German Edition, With Additions original and se- 
lected, by Philip Schaff, D.D. Twelfth Edition Revised. pp. 568. 
1873. 

This edition of Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, is published as a 
“Sunday School Edition.’’ It is complete, or unabridged, except by the 
omission of the Preface and General Theological and Homiletical Intro- 
duction. The size of the volume is reduced from the larger edition simply 
by this omission and a closer cutting upon the margin. Would it not be 
well, in leaving out the General Introduction to the work, to omit also the 
part of the title page which implies its retention? We are glad to see the 
effort to put the great Commentary, known as Lange's, within the reach 
of the teachers in our Sunday Schools. For, whatever imperfections may 
be alleged against the work, it is, beyond question, taking it in all respects, 
one of the very best, fullest, as well as the latest, of the great general 
Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures now offered to the public. Its pos- 
session and use by teachers, in the preparation of the Sunday School les- 
sons, cannot but tend to enrich their instruction, and prove a great advan- 
tage to both the teacher and his class. It will be well if this volume on 
Matthew shall meet with such a reception as to lead the publishers to 
issue the other volumes uniform in size with this. 


A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of 
Matthew, for the use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. By John 
J. Owen, D.D. pp. 415. 1873. 

It seems almost superfluous to say anything as to the excellence and 
value of this commentary. Dr. Owen is recognized as one of the first 
scholars, biblical as well as classical, in America. This volume on the 
Gospel of Matthew, was first published in 1857, and has been accepted as 
among the very best works of its kind. Its expositions are brief, clear, 
and suggestive. The ripe scholarship of the author is everywhere appar- 
ent, not in displays of learning itself, but in its rich fruits. It was his 
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intention to prepare this Commentary for popular use, and to provide a 
suitable help for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. It appears now fit- 
tingly in a “Sunday School Edition,’ to aid the thousands of teachers 
throughout the land in the present study of Matthew, in “the interna- 
tional uniform series of lessons.’’ 


The Gospel According to Matthew, Explained by Joseph Addison Alex- 

ander. pp. 456. 1873. 

This volume, also, is given by the publishers as one of the “Sunday 
School Edition” of Commentaries they are now offering to the public. It 
is the last work on which the pen of Dr. Alexander was engaged, and, 
after his death, first appeared in 1860. It is a complete commentary to 
the close of Chapter xvi., and from that point it presents only an analysis, 
or general statement of the contents of the remaining chapters. It shows 
throughout the clear and vigorous mind of the eminent author, and, even 
in its unfinished form, is a work of high value. 


Index to Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D. pp. 81. 

This is simply an Index to the three volumes of Dr. Hodge’s Theology. 
The work grew to such proportions, that it was thought best to publish 
this Index separately. Most persons would probably prefer it complete in 
three volumes, and it may be that in future editions the volumes will be 
so adjusted as to obviate the necessity of this separate volume. The three 
volumes increased successively in size, and contain respectively 648, 732, 
and 880 pages, making, in all, 2341 pages. This is really a great work in 
size as well as substantial merit. Whilst commending the work in general, 
we have had occasion to point owt some defects, and the injustice done to 
certain aspects of Lutheran theology. We have intended a review of 
the work as a whole, and should we find time for the task, will have occa- 
sion to notice other defects. While the work is comprehensive in range, 
and catholic in spirit, it lacks in symmetry of plan, systematic arrange- 
ment, and condensed statement of truth. The old Calvinistic theology is 
presented in a milder form, but Dr. Hodge takes it too easily for granted 
that this is the pure doctrine of the Bible. His unquestioning faith in the 
infallibility of the Reformed system is wonderful in so genuine a Protest- 
ant. His great work will still leave, even among the Reformed, the want 
of a satisfactory text book for students and ministers. This index will 
add greatly to the value of the work for the purpose of reference. It is 
what all works designed for use should have. From a partial examination, 
we think it might have been fuller, and the collection of scripture passages 
more complete, But it is a necessary and most valuable supplement, 
which no one possessing the work can afford to do without. We are glad 
to learn that the sale of the whole work has been most gratifying to the 
publishers. 
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May. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingsford,’’ ‘At 
His Gates,” etc. pp. 209. 1873. 

The name of Mrs. Oliphant has become prominent among the most suc- 
cessful writers of fiction. She has written much, and her successive vol- 
umes meet with an earnest welcome from the lovers of good works of 
imagination. This volume, which takes the name ‘‘May’’ as a pet abbre- 
viation of Marjory, by which the chief character, Marjory Hay-Heriot of 
Pitcomb was known, is one of the freshest and most charming of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s productions. Its characters are clearly and strongly drawn, and 
the interest of the reader is well sustained throughout. The whole story 
is marked by great purity and elevation of sentiment. It forms one vol- 
ume of the “Library of Choice Fiction.”’ 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Cyclopedia of Biblica!, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, 8. T. 
D. Vols. IV., V. pp. 1122, 958. 

The first volume of this work was published in the year 1867. It has 
now reached the fifth volume, embracing a part of the letter M, and will 
probably require four or five volumes more before it will be completed. 
The first three volumes were prepared and published under the immediate 
direction of Drs. M’Clintock and Strong. The death of the former, March 
4th, 1870, devolved his share of the labor on others, Dr. Strong assuming 
the entire editorial responsibility. It was fortunate for the success of the 
undertaking that Prof. J. H. Worman, Librarian of Drew Theological 
Seminary, had been associated with Dr. M’Clintock in the work of pre- 
paring materials and syperintending the publication, for since the death of 
the senior editor, he has been enabled to contribute largely to the carrying 
out of the original design. Prof. Worman’s contributions to the fourth 
and fifth volumes, are nunierous and valuable. Prof. Schem also contin- 
ues to give his aid, in departments for which he is specially qualified. 
Besides these co-laborers, the editor is assisted in his work by a large num- 
ber of special contributors, representing different denominations, or be- 
longing to different sehools of philosophy and religion. 

The work is designed to meet a want in our church literature. We have 
most excellent Biblical Dictionaries and Cyclopedias, as well as Cyclopex- 
dias of a general character, but none of merit, in English, that covers 
specifically the various departments of theological science. It is compre- 
hensive in scope and minute in detail, furnishing a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and on nearly all religious topics. A statement in the Preface to 
Vol. IV. will convey some idea of the character of the work and the 
method pursued in its preparation. “Throughout this work it has been 
the aim of the editors to incorporate into it all the suitable matter found 
in similar works, especially in the great recent dictionaries edited by Asch- 
bach, Fairbairn, Herzog, Heefer, Kitto, Smith, Wetzer and Welte, and 
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Winer, and these names have been prefixed or appended to portions so 
cited. If this has in any case been omitted, it has been by oversight. At 
the same time, it is due to the authors of those works to state that the 
matter borrowed from them has rarely been used without large modifica- 
tions and important additions. Full one half of the matter in this Cyclo- 
peedia is wholly new, and much of the rest is entirely remodeled in form 
and expression, while many articles contained in it are not represented in 
any similar work hitherto published. 

This work is in no sense denominational, either in its scope or in its ex- 
ecution. While the editors and their collaborators have not sought to 
conceal their personal opinions in any respect, they have never obtruded 
them in their articles, nor allowed their own ecclesiastical relations or dog- 
matic views to interfere with the catholicity of the work. This Cyclope- 
dia has not been undertaken, written, or published, in the interest of any 
sect or party. Hence the contributions have been selected from all 
branches of the Church, and their statements have been left untrammeled 
by sectarian dictation. Their names thus far, which are subjoined in full, 
are a sufficient guaranty in this regard. Scarcely more than one third of 
the entire number belong to the same communion with the editors them- 
selves.”’ 

We have no reason to doubt the entire fairness of the editors, and their 
endeavors to produce a work acceptable to all parts of the church. It 
would be too much to expect that it would be free from all bias, or that all 
subjects would treated with equal satisfaction. But, as a whole, the work 
thus far may be pronounced a success, and of inestimable value to minis- 
ters and students of general theological literature. The successive volumes 
bear evidence of improvement, and the completion of the whole will be 
looked for with interest. : 

Besides the comprehensive character of the work in itself, the literature 
of each subject given along with it, adds greatly to its value. The reader 
is thus pointed to the sources of the article, and where further information 
may be obtained. 

We notice a slight difference in the views and general tone of the Arti- 
cle on the Lutheran Church from that in Appleton’s American Cyclope- 
dia, by the same author. The article in this work has the well known 
initials, C. P. K.; and the ‘‘Conservative Reformation,’’ by Dr. Chas. P. 
Krauth, and Prof. Jacobs’ very flattering review of it, are the works cited 
for the English reader to learn what Lutheranism is. ‘To say the least, 
this is very modest. In the article in Appleton, authorities are cited to 
show the substantial agreement between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches; in this one in McClintock and Strong, authorities are cited to 
show their fundamental disagreement. Doctors, it is said, will differ; and 
the author of the article in the work before us, differs from the author of 
the article in Appleton. The Lutheranism of the article in the work before 
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us smacks of the General Council. Whether Lutheranism has changed its 
character, or the author his views, may be left to the reader to decide. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part, is that including sketches of 
recent ministers of different denominations. It would be difficult to 
determine why some have a place in such a work and others are left 
out; or why some scarcely known to fame have equal prominence with 
distinguished scholars and theologians. This is a department necessarily 
incomptete, and each year must add to the deficiency. It is doubtful 
whether it would net have been better to have left out some names 
that are introduced. The editors probably did the best they could under 
the circum We find in these volumes sketches of some that will 
possess special interest to Lutherans, such as Drs. Keller, Kurtz, Krauth, 
etc. It seems strange that in the sketch of such a manas Dr. Kurtz there 
should be no allusion to his services in helping to found and foster the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod, especially as he spent two 
years in Europe, in the interests of that Institution. and received the 
warmest thanks of the Church for his most successful labors. Brief as 
such sketches necessarily are, they should not omit the most important 
items in the lives of the subjects. We notice also an inaccuracy in one of 
the references at the close of the sketch of Dr. Kurtz, ‘‘Hvang. Rev., 
1866,’’ should be 1867. It would be easy to point out small defects, such 
as these, but they are like a stray bit of chaff in a garner of wheat. The 
great and substantial merits of the work are such as to counterbalance any 
minor defects. We congratulate the editors upon their success thus far, 
and wish them continued prosperity in their arduous labors, with the re- 
ward of a large number of appreciative readers. The publishers sustain 
the established reputation of their house by the style in which the work is 
brought out. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases; so classified and arranged as 
to facilitate the expression of ideas and assist in literary composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, Late Secretary of the Royal Society; author of 
the ‘‘Bridgewater Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology,’ etc. 
Revised and edited with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, and 
other additions, By Barnas Sears, D. D., LL. D., Late Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and President of Brown University. 
New American, from the last London, Edition, with additions and im- 
provements. pp. 567. 1873. 

This is a new edition of a well know work. It has additions not in the 
English Edition, and is the most complete edition yet published. Few 
works bearing on the subject of the use of language have met with more 
unqualified approbation. Its constant use must facilitate the ability to 
use the right word in the right place. To students, and those engaged in 
composition, it is especially valuable. 
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The Life of Trust: Being a narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
Miiller, written by himself. With an Introduction by Francis Wayland. 
New Edition, from the former issue, revised, enlarged and improved, 
with the history continued to the present time, with fine cuts of the 
Orphan Houses. pp. 491. 1873. 

Miiller’s Life of Trust was first published in this country in 1860, un- 
der the editorial supervision of Rev. H. L, Wayland, D.D. The narrative 
is one of wonderful interest. As the subject of the volume still lives, thir- 
teen years have added much to the material of his life. The stereotype 
plates having been destroyed by the great fire of last year, in Boston, a 
new edition of the work was called for, bringing the life of Miiller down to 
the present time. Ry the omission of paragraphs, here and there, from 
the old edition, the new matter has been added without swelling the vol- 
ume to an inconvenient size. Fine plates of the Orphan Houses adorn 
this new edition. The very best answer to those who doubt or deny the 
value of prayer, is to read this volume. The power of faith, and the fact 
that God does answer prayer, are here strikingly illustrated. If Prof. Tyn- 
dall wants facts let him go to Bristol and examine for himself. Here isan’ 
example of a man depending on a prayer hearing and prayer answering 
God to supply the means to carry on an establishment that has involved 
the expenditure of millions. All he has needed has been given simply in 
answer to prayer. As we read, we can only say, it is wonderful, wonderful. 
It is the Lord’s doing, and marvelous in our eyes. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 
Herald Picture Books. No. 2. 


This is a second installment of six small volumes, prepared by the ed- 
itor of the Sunday School Herald. They are republished from that paper, 
and make very attractive volumes for small children. Put up in a neat 
case, they will be a welcome present to many of the little ones. The titles 
are respectively: Mother's Song, The Humming Bird, Spring Flowers, 
Remember the Poor, David the Shepherd, and Come With Us. ‘The titles, 
however, afford no clue to the varied contents, but are taken from some one 
leading picture or design. If any one wishes to make a child happy, let 
the trial be made of presenting a set of the Herald Picture Books. We 
have seen the experiment tried, and speak from experience. 


THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
117 North 6th Street. 
Sunday-School Book. By authority of the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. pp. 322. 1873. 


This is a manual for the use of Sunday Schools, containing an order of 
service for opening and closing school, Scripture Lessons, The Catechism, 
Chants and Canticles,; Hymns and Carols suitable for the Church-Year, 
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Doxologies, etc. It is much more churchly than most of the books used 
in Sunday Schools. There is, however, a good sprinkling of the namby 
pamby stuff which Sunday School children are required to sing. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Historic Origin of the Bible. A Handbook of principal facts, from 
the best recent authorities, German and English. By Edwin Cone Bis- 
sell, A. M., with an Introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. pp. xxiii.; 432. 1873. 
One of the significant and encouraging features of the age, is the amount 

of attention given to the Bible. It is becoming more and more the book 

of books. Nothing pertaining to it is counted unworthy of the most care- 
ful investigation. Here we are presented, in a very interesting and valua- 
ble volume, with The Historic Origin of the Bible. The title does not 
very clearly indicate the scope and contents of the work. It is divided 
into three parts, with exteaded Appendices and Indices. Part I. treats of 
the history of the English Bible, in five distinct chapters, viz.: History of 
the English Bible to the time of Tyndale; Version of Tyndale; Version 
of Coverdale, Matthew (Rogers), Taverner, and the Great Bible; The Ge- 
nevan, Bishops’, and Rhenish Versions; The Authorized Version. Part 

II. treats of the New Testament, in six chapters, as follows: The Written 

Text; Ancient Versions and Printed Texts; The New Testament Canon; 

The Gospels and Acts; The Epistles of Paul; Epistle to the Hebrews, the 

Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Part III. treats of the Old Testa- 

ment, in five chapters: Language, Manuscripts, Versions, and General 

Textual History of the*Old Testament; The Canon of the Old Testament; 

Origin of the Separate Books: Pentateuch—Judges; Origin of the Separ- 

ate Books (continued): Ruth—The Proverbs; Origin of the Separate 

Books (continued): Ecclesiastes—Malachi. 

The Appendices are on the leading opinions on Revision, and the 
Apocrypha. 

It cannot be expected that in such a field we shall find much that is 
original, either in the way of facts or arguments. But the author may 
fairly claim to have made use of the best authorities, and to have furnished 
a volume of great value, both to the student and to the general reader. 
We have works treating of each separate part discussed in this volume, 
which are more complete, but it would not be easy to name a single vol- 
ume of the same size that contains so much to the point. There is very 
little detail of no value except to swell the volume. The author seems to 
have aimed at condensed, yet satisfactory statements, and to.sift the wheat 
from the chaff. Some of the older works, covering parts of the field tra- 
versed in this, are not always reliable, and are not up to the present state 
of biblical criticism. This volume acquaints us with the results of the 
most recent investigations, and its study will help to confirm our faith in 
the divine word. In contrast with a good deal of flippant criticism, and 
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skeptical doubts as to the value of such studies, which frequently appear 
in our current literature, it is refreshing to hear a patient and genuine stu- 
dent say, as the author does in the Preface: ‘Be the result of these 
many months of labor whatever it may on other minds, one thing is 
already assured,—the effort has been, in itself, delightfully rewarding, step 
by step. * * The writer feels that, even through the pleasing agency 
of most attracting studies, the Bible has become to him almost another 
book: something more human and tangible, without being any the less di- 
vine and authoritative; that, in seeking to discover where man’s original 
connection with it begins, he has come sensibly nearest to its diviner ele- 
ments,—the awful and the conclusive overshadowing of the Almighty.’’ 
The publishers have performed their part of the work in the most satis- 
factory manner, making the volume attractive to the eye, and a pleasure 
to read. Altogether, it is a book that we can most cordially recommend. 


. 


HENRY HOYT, NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
For sale by T. Newton Kurtz, 151 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 
Stolen from Home. By Mrs. Denison, author of ‘‘Opposite the Jail.’’ 
pp. 399. 1873. ; 

This is a very interesting volume, the story turning chiefly on a boy, 
whose parents died, and who, with his two little sisters, was adopted by a 
family which had been left childless. The boy, Martin, was stolen by his 
aunt, and compelled to serve some years in a circus, where his privations 
and sufferings were cruel, He was finally rescued, and restored to the fam- 
ily which had adopted him. The author has interwoven many exciting 
scenes, and inculcates, along with them, wholesome religious truths. The 
story partakes somewhat of the marvelous. 


Rescued. By Mrs,J.S. Moore. pp, 334. 1873. 


This is a story of a boat boy, won from his evil association, and brought 
under religious instructions in Sunday School. Afterwards he was taken 
into a Christian family, and in turn becomes a minister of good to other 
boys. The lesson inculcated is a very important one in a world so full of 
opportunities to do good to those who are down and need lifting up. 


My Little Corner. A Book for Cottage Homes. From the Religious 
Tract Society, London. pp. 404, 


This volume is designed to inculcate the lesson of doing good in the 
limited sphere in which Providence gives us opportunity. The evil of neg- 
ligence in what may seem to be small things, is illustrated. Very much 
of the true philosophy of good and holy living, consists in doing the duties 
that are near, instead of vainly waiting for opportunities to do great things. 
The volume also contains a story of Wandering May, or Come Unto Me. 
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Agnes Fairfield: or the Triumph of Faith. By Charles F. Higginson. 

pp. 226. 

The story of a faithful girl, who, amid many discouragements, contin- 
ued steadfast until her faith was crowned witha rich reward. The reader 
is carried through scenes of touching interest, and made to feel the power 
of an abiding trust in God. 


The Tempter and Tempted. By M. F. W. A Story for Boys. pp. 223. 


This volume gives us the story of Harrie Lee’s temptation, and his re- 
covery from the snare into which he had fallen, It illustrates the danger 
of evil associations. 


Who shall publish the Glad Tidings? By Mrs. W. E. Boardman. pp. 
134. 1873. 


This is a very earnest plea, on scriptural grounds, for women taking part 
in proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation. The author writes as one 
that has given attention to the subject, and that is greatly in earnest. 
Even if not agreeing in all her arguments and conclusions, one cannot but 
admire the deep interest manifest in the cause of Christ, and in bringing 
to bear woman's agency for the conversion of the world. There is very 
much in the spirit of this little volume to commend. The reading of it 
may not convert to the author's view in a!l things, but it will serve to 
stimulate Christian women to help in advancing the cause of the Re- 
deemer. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 

Suggested Emendations of the Authorized English Version of the Old 
Testament. By Elias Riggs, D. D,, LL. D., Missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at Constantinople. pp. 130. 1873 
A great deal has been recently written and published in regard to a re- 

vision of our English New Testament, but comparatively little in regard to 

that of the Old. The work which has been undertaken by British and 

American scholars, includes both parts of the Bible, but the criticisms 

thus far have had reference chiefly to the New Testament. It seems to be 

admitted that there is more need for a revision of the New, than of the 

Old, Testament in our English Bible, Especially is this true in regard to 

the text of the original. Comparatively few emendations are even sug- 

gested in the original text of the Old Testament. Happily there will be 
little difficulty on this point. 

Dr. Riggs, in this small volume, presents us with the result of compari- 
sons made in the course of translating the Scriptures into other languages. 
He has been employed for the last twenty-six years in the work of trans- 
lating the Scriptures. He does not propose to offer these as all or the 
chief emendations needed, but as those that he has noted in the course of 
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his labors. It will be admitted that Dr. Riggs has enjoyed unusual ad- 
vantages for such a work, and his suggested emendatzons will receive the 
most respectful consideration. Every critical reader of the Old Testament 
will recall many more passages that might receive at least the suggestion 
of amendment, and will join Prof. Thayer in the regret that the sugges- 
tions are not more numerous. Many of the amendments suggested are 
merely verbal, and do not materially affect the sense. It must be a matter 
of congratulation that so many years devoted td such labors has not led 
to more numerous or more important emendations, and it may be hailed 
as another proof of the incomparable excellence of our English Transla- 
tion of the Bible. This volume is necessarily a rather dry one, and one 
which will only be appreciated by scholars or careful students of the di- 
vine word. From a partial examination of the volume, we are inclined to 
doubt whether all of the emendations will be accepted as improvements, 
though doubtless many of them give more nearly the sense of the original 
than the words in the Authorized Version. Some of the author’s sugges- 
tions, in his preface, are so manifestly correct that they cannot fail of an 
endorsement. For all that the author claims for this unpretending volume, 
we cheerfully commend it to those who desire to reach a correct under- 
standing of the inspired word. 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., BOSTON. 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. A Book for Questioners. By 

Minot Judson Savage. pp. x.; 187. 1873. 

This small volume may be classed under the general head of Apologet- 
ics. The writer proposes to give a defence of Christianity that is to satis- 
fy all doubt, or at least prove unanswerably the truth of Christianity. He 
tells us that ‘the has fought over the whole ground of modern skepticism, 
in a hand to hand contest with its shadows and its facts.’’ He claims that 
the common proofs are inadequate to convince skepties or satisfy honest 
inquirers, and has undertaken “to set forth what has seemed a solid path- 
way to his own feet.’’ Assuming that, ‘‘Love to God and man is Chris- 
tianity,’’ he essays to show that it meets all the demands of the most 
complete manhood, and all that man needs. The work is written with 
considerable vigor, and negatively may do good, but will hardly be an end 
of all controversy. We have various difficulties with the volume, so far 
as the great end aimed at is concerned. First, the writer has undertaken 
to disparage, and set down as comparatively worthless, the labors of a 
great body of learned and candid authors who have presented the subject 
of Christian evidences in such a way as to command the assent of the 
most thoughtful. If we can have no confidence in arguments that have 
satisfied men like Butler, and Paley, and Chalmers, and a host of others, 
skepticism may well entertain its doubts. We cannot yield so much as 
our author does to modern skepticism. The fact is that most of this pre- 
tence of the superior acuteness of modern thought, is only a flimsy cover- 
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ing for superficial scholarship. Who are the modern skeptical inquirers 
that will compare in patient research and candid reflection with the de- 
fenders of Christianity, from Justin Martyr to the present time ? 

Secondly, the author’s statement of what Christianity is, must be re- 
garded as very meagre and unsatisfactory. We do not happen to know 
what his peculiar belief may be, but we would not like to accept his ex- 
posé as the whole truth, or all that is essential to the Christian system. 
It seems to us that the skeptic who had read the Bible, would have many 
questions to ask that would not be answered by this general statement— 
questions too about great fundamental doctrines. Christianity is love to 
God and man, but it presents mysteries into which angels desire to look, 
and which have always been a stumbling block to the proud skeptical 
mind. 

Then, we do not exactly see how this great light is to flash conviction 
on the mind, and drive away all doubt from the soul. If the author re- 
ceives, as we presume he does, the teaching of the divine word, he must 
know that the natural man will not accept the things of the Spirit. The 
carnal mind is enmity to God, and is quite as blind to the display of infi- 
nite love, as to the facts and arguments that establish Christianity. We 
admit the force of the argument from infinite love, and from the very 
character of Christianity, but not as a substitute for every other proof, 
much less to set aside the accumulated evidence of eighteen centuries 
drawn from history, prophecy, miracles, and other sources. The book can 
only be commended as presenting one side of the manifold proofs of Chris- 
tianity, and this with the caution, that the author, in presenting his own 
argument, has done injustice to the labors of others, who have helped to 
rear impregnable defences around the Bible and Christianity. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
The Ministry We Need. By 8. Sweetser. pp. 123. 

The subject discussed in this little volume, however trite, cannot cease 
to be one of high importance. It lies close to great interests. It deals 
with matters that affect the present and everlasting welfare of the millions 
of our land. The able author of this book has meant no elaborate discus- 
sion of the whole subject, but sought to give in brief view the salient fea- 
tures of the ministry now demanded. He does not think that the ministry 
of one period must differ essentially from that in another. ‘Two things 
do not change: human nature and truth.’’ Yet there are tides of pass- 
ing circumstances, and the stages of human progress. 3o the preacher 
must adapt his presentation of the unchangeable truth to the existing con- 
ditions. ‘‘It is as unwise to insist upon composing a sermon after the 
pattern of the homilies of Chrysostom, as it would be to insist on arraying 
ourselves in the garments of the Apostles.” The minister must “fit his warn- 
ing to present temptations; admonish men of sins to which they are ex- 
posed; defend and promote living interests and issues.’’ On this idea, the 
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author traces the features of the ministry we need. The volume con- 
tains fourteen chapters, giving a view of The Work, and then calling 
attention to the necessary ministerial characteristics, such as Confidence 
in the Truth, The Love of Christ, Good-Will to Men, Christ-like Compas- 
sion, Enduring Hardness, Faith in Christ and the Promises, followed by 
chapters on The Peculiarity of the Times, The Intellectual Activity of the 
Age, Obligations, The Broad View, The Privilege, The Higher Choice, 
Conclusion. The style of the book is clear and Vigorous; the spirit of it 
is earnest and glowing; the counsel and suggestions are marked by much 
wisdom. The reading of it will quicken the pastor’s consecration to his 4 
work, and be especially helpful to the theological student and young min- 
ister. It is commended to their attention. 


Old New England Traits. Edited by George Lunt. pp. 244. 1873. 


This is a very entertaining, chatty book of reminiscences. The author 
has gone back some fifty or sixty years, and presents us with somewhat 
desultory but lively sketches of character, manners and incidents of those 
earlier days in an old town of New England. The editor states that “en- 
tire credence is due to his narrative of facts.’’ It is a very readable book, 
and offers most interesting, and often amusing, illustrations of the life and 
manners of that early period. In an Appendix, besides other curious 
things, are an abstract of the Charter of Charles I. for incorporating the 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay, The Orders in Council, and a list of 
Passengers by the ‘‘Mary and John’’ in 1633. 


The City of God and the Church-Makers: An Examination into Struc- F 
tural Christianity, and Criticism of Christian Scribes and Doctors of 
the Law. By R. Abbey. pp. 315. 1872. 

We know nothing of Mr. Abbey. Nor does it matter much. We are 
concerned with his book. The volume is rather a remarkable one—not 
indeed as marked by any rare ability. but as sharply and strongly arraign- 
ing a general habit of representation among theological writers. From 
his prefatory Note, we learn that Mr. Abbey had been a long time engaged 
on this work, and after completing it shrank for a while from publishing 
it. The general aim of the book is directed against the tendency to an- 
tagonize the New lestament Church to that of the Old, and to look upon 
the Gospel and Christianity as having abolished the Church which God 
established among the Jews by the Old |/ispensation. Under this general 
idea, he enumerates twenty-four points, in which he finds erroneous teach- 
ing; over against which he places twenty-four statements which he asserts 
will express the truth on the subject. He then quotes, with remarks on 
the quotations, from two hundred authors, in whose works he finds the 
errors asserted. We are compelled to feel that Mr. Abbey has not always 
kept a steady and well-balanced judgment in his objections and statements. 
He has, in the ardor of his zeal, allowed himself to take some very ex- 
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treme positions and to say some foolish things. He has evidently dwelt 
on the errors in question, until he las fancied he sees them lurking every 
where. For instance, he objects to Macknight’s statement, “The revela- 
tion which he (Christ) made to mankind, is more perfect than that made 
to the Jews.’’ Throughout the work he has presented, as teaching the error, 
quotations which can be regarded as incorrect only by straining and mis- 
interpretation. Other statements made by them show that they are not 
to be so understood. At the same time Mr. Abbey has done good service 
in calling attention to many undoubtedly false, blundering, and misleading 
statements about the relations between the Old Testament Church and that 
of the New. There is need that the loose and inaccurate way of speaking 
and writing on this subject should be criticised and corrected. Many false 
representations are made, and do evil. The relation between the Old and 
New Testaments ought to be better understood, and the truth more care- 
fully guarded in the statements of theologians and preachers. Fundamen- 
tally the Old Testament Church and that of the New are one; they are on 
one and the same covenant of grace (Rom. 4: 11; Gal. 3 : 14—18,) with 
the same Saviour, offering salvation by the same instrument, fazth 
(Gal. 3: 9) and in the same way, by ¢mputation, (Rom. 4 :22—25). Christ 
came ‘“‘not to destroy,’’ but “to fulfill,’ to compléte, and bring the Church 
into advanced and full endowment of grace and truth. This volume, not- 
withst nding its extreme positions, will do good in directing attention to 
this subject. 


The Gift of the Knees: Or the Ministry of Prayer, the Ministry of 
Power. Published by the American Tract Society, 117 Washington 
St. Boston. pp. 328. 

The title of this book is not to our taste. That itis “the term used by 
the converted idolaters of Yoruba, in Central Africa, to indicate prayer,’’ 
is not enough to vindicate its appropriateness for this excellent volume. 
‘“‘Prayer’’ is much more, and different from kneeling, or any mere posture. 

The key-note of the book is found in the Saviour’s words: “All things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’ It is to 
encourage a life of child-like trust and prayer. It flows in the sentiment 
of Miiller’s “Life of Trust.’’ The volume embraces Mrs. Shipton’s ‘‘Asked 
of God,”’ and ‘Tell Jesus,’’ two little works that illustrate the subject 
from facts and experiences in private life and personal history. The 
rest of the volume gives Three Days in the life of Gellert, exhibiting the 
sweet and child-like faith of that well known hymn-writer of Germany. 
The book will quicken the faith and prayer of the Christian reader. 
Protection Against Fire, and The Best Means of Putting Out Fires in 

Cities, ‘Towns, and Villages, with Practical Suggestions for the Security 

of Life and Property. By Joseph bird. pp. 278. 1873. 

The terrible fires that have in late years desolated parts of some of our 
great cities, and the growing frequency of their occurrence, have been 
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calling the most earnest thought of our country to the subject of this 
volume. The loss of life and property by fire, is truly appalling, all over 
the land. The present safe-guards against it are felt to be inadequate. 
This volume is a good book on a subject of great interest. It is written 
by one who knows of what he writes. For ‘‘nearly forty years,” he states 
in a prefatory chapter, ‘‘I have, with all possible diligence, carefuily stud- 
ied the manner of, and the means for, extinguishing fires, the careless and 
reckless manner of erecting buildings, and the danger to towns and cities 
from spontaneous combustion, inflamable oils, &c.’’ These things he here 
treats of under the heads: he Great Increase of Fires; How to Preserve 
Life from Destruction by Fire; How to Protect our Homes and Work- 
shops; A New Preventive System; Our Dwelling Houses; Our Public 
Buildings and Warehouses; Spontaneous Ignition and Incendiary Fires; 
Systems, Old and New; Historic Fires, &c It is a book for the people, 
and should go into all families. The reading of it will prevent fires. 


The Last Poems of Alice and Phebe*Carey. Edited by Mary Clemmer 

Ames. pp. 306. 1873. 

The public will welcome these last poems of these gifted women—glad 
that even after their death there are fresh gifts appearing from their pens. 
Of the contents of this volume, about half is from each of them. These 
are classed as Ballads, Poems of Thought, Love Poems, Poems of Nature 
and Home, Poems of Loss, Religious Poems, &c. Many of them are gems 
of thought and expression. They are marked by the human tenderness, 
and depth of sympathy for the wretched and struggling, that have always 
characterized the poetry of these authors. This volume contains many 
poems inferior to none of their earlier productions. Such ballads as “The 
Chopper’s Child,’’ ‘‘Dovecote Mills,’’ and others, are worthy of their ac- 
knowledged reputation. 


Memorial of Alice and Phebe Carey; with Some of their Later Poems. 
By Mary Clemmer Ames. Illustrated by two Portraits on Steel. pp. 
351. 1873. 


The peculiar and remarkable lives of the Carey sisters deserved a fitting 
memorial, and we are glad to find it furnished in this most interesting vol- 
ume. With mental endowments of a high order, marked excellence and 
individuality of character, and singular energy of purpose, they, for years, 
held a prominent place in the literary activity of our country. Their po- 
ems, full of deep religious faith and earnest heart-life, have charmed and 
delighted everywhere. Some objectionable doctrinal views have occasion- 
ally appeared in them. Few poets, however, have breathed through their 
songs the spirit of a more earnest Christianity. 

The author of this memorial has done her work appreciatively and well. 
The sisters left no accounts or papers concerning themselves. But out of 
her own personal knowledge, and interpreting their lives largely by their 
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writings, she has given a clear and distinct picture of each of them, and 
produced a most charming memorial. 


Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. Shairp, Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Bernard, St. Andrews, author of 
‘Culture and Religion.’’ pp. 340. 1872. 

The attention of the readers of the Revisw has already been called to 
this valuable volume—in the number for July, 1872. We repeat the fa- 
vorable judgment then expressed, and again commend it as a work of sur- 
passing merit. 


The Lord’s Prayer: Nine Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln's 
Inn. By Frederick Dennison Maurice, Late Professor of Casuistry and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. pp. 170. 1872. 
These eleven discourses, already noticed in the Review, are. like all the 

writings of this gifted and well-known author, very fresh and suggestive. 

The characteristics of thought and style that have made his other works 

so attractive, mark, throughout, these short sermons. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, NEW YORK. 
Monographs, Personal and Soctal. By Lord Houghton. pp. 328. 1873. 

This volume deserves, as it has already received, a hearty welcome. It 
is substantial in matter, yet so lively in style as to be very pleasant read- 
ing. Instruction and entertainment are happily combined. Few men are 
so admirably fitted as Lord Houghton for the task he has here accom- 
plished. In his high social position and long personal acquaintance with 
eminent men, he has been enabled to write from actual knowledge and in 
real sympathy with his subject. 

The ‘‘Monographs’’ are not regular and full accounts of the persons 
brought to our notice, but mostly brief views of them in special relations 
or aspects of their lives. There are eight sketches in all—of Suleiman 
Pasha, Alexander Von Humboldt at the Court of Berlin, Cardinal Wise- 
man, Walter Savage Landor, The Berrys, Harriet Lady Ashburton, Rev. 
Sidney Smith, The Last Days of Heinrich Heine. The career of Suleiman 
Pasha, traced from his youth as a French boy, through the strange for- 
tunes that ended in placing him in the government of Egypt, is full of 
interest. The Monograph on Humboldt, presents a curious view of the 
position and feelings of that great naturalist at the court of Berlin. The 
longest sketch is that of the brilliant but miserable genius, Walter Savage 
Landor. The picture given opens a study for both philosopher and mor- 
alist, and presents a most eloquent lesson as to the fearful consequences of 
unrestrained self-assertion and uncurbed, imperious feeling. Inthe sketch 
of Rev. Sidney Smith, the reader is afforded a view of the high talent of 
this witty and well-known clergyman. The reader is made to feel that 
Sidney Smith had a stronger sense of humor than of the sanctity and dig- 
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nity of the holy office of the ministry. The picture of the last days of 
“poor Heine,’’ will help the intelligent reader’s insight into the personal 


character and life of that brilliant, but wretched man. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
A Suggestive Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, with 

Critical and Homiletical Notes By Thomas Robinson, D. D.. author of 

“The Evangelist and Mishna.’’ 2 Vols. pp. 520 and 379. 1873. 

This is part of the Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament un- 
dertaken by Dr. W. UH. Van Doren, of Chicago, with the assistance of em- 
inent biblical scholars of England and America. The plan of the work is 
different from that of ordinary commentaries. It aims ‘‘to popularize the 
Bible, and to provide for teachers of Sabbath Schools, conductors of Bible 
Classes, and preachers who might lack time and opportunity for greater 
preparation, a concise, ready and, at the same time, interesting help in 
their important labors.’" The balk of the work is taken up in showing 
the connection of thought, furnishing short and suggestive reflections, 
with homiletical hints. It is very condensed in its statements, and contains 
a large amount of matter in small space. The smaller part of the work 
is critical. In this we have presented, in fine type, the results of the best 
criticism on this great epistle. The critical matter is confined chiefly to 
difficult passages, or to parts that require critical attention. Both classes 
of readers, the learned and the unlearned, will find food for thought. So 
far as we have found time to examine it, we are most favorably impressed 
with this work. We believe that in the way of exposition, and what it 
professes to furnish, “suggestive’’ comments, it will be found one of the 
very best books for the Sunday School and the Lecture Room. We do 
not understand that it is designed to supplant more elaborate and extended 
commentaries, but to furnish ready to hand the results of the best labors, 
and maturest reflections. It is fresh, pointed, practical and highly sugges- 
tive—with a enongh of critical matter to explain many of the difficulties 
in the Epistle, and shew that the whole is the product of careful study. 
rhe author of these volumes, Dr. Robinson, has enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunities for his work, and has diligently improved them for the advantage 
of his readers. These volumes contain, what is too often lacking in com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, or extended Index. <A mere glance at this 
Index will show how multifarious are the snbjects introduced, and how ex- 
tended the range from which the materials have been drawn. We wel- 
come these volames on Romans, as a valuable addition to the numerous 
commentaries already in existence on this great central book of the New 
Testament. With less display of learning than some ponderous volumes 
on Romans, many readers will receive more profit in reading them than 
they would in reading some of the great critical commentaries. 
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The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. By John 
Tyndall, LL. D., F. R, S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution. With thirty-five Illustrations drawn and engraved under 
the direction of the Author. pp. 192. 1872. 

With a view to present in compendions way, for general reading, the 
scientific progress of our times, Messrs. Appleton & Co. have undertaken 
to publish a series of works, to be known as the ‘‘/nternational Scientific 
Serves.’ They are to be from the pen of leading thinkers in different 
countries, and will form a most valuable library for those who wish to un- 
derstand the present activities of science. This work by Prof. Tyndall is 
the first volume of this series. In the first part of it, the author presents 
in a clear and most charming way—as scarcely any one but he could do 
the relations between clouds. rains, snows, rivers, ice, and glaciers. It be- 
comes a beautiful exhibition of how phenomena, apparently remote, are 
connected together in the great system of nature. He then discusses at 
length the subject of the glaciers, and, leading the readers through the 
grand scenes of the Alps, shows them the crowded wonders of which his 
science treats. In the subject handled in this work, Prof. Tyndall has no 
superior, and the volume is one of the highest merit and value. The 
Publishers have gotten it out in excellent style. 


Physics and Politics; Or Thoughts in the Application of the Prine iples 
of ‘“‘Natural Selection,’’ and “Inheritance’’ to Political Society By 
Walter Bagehot, Esy., Author of ‘The English Constitution.’ pp. 
224. 1873. 
rhis is the second volume of the ‘‘International Scientific Series.’" Mr. 

Bagehot bases his social and political ideas on the evident fact of trans- 

mitted tendencies and habits—‘‘created by the mind and transmitted by 

the body.”’ He goes back to the early ‘patriarchal’ constitution of society 
as furnishing the conditions for the historical development. But he need- 

lessly travels back farther, and inserts and maintains the idea of an im- 

mense antiquity for the race, and the ‘savage theory’ of Sir J. Lubbock 

and others as to primitiveman. We cannot accept this teaching, believing 
it to be false and superficial. It is pushed forward, indeed by a large class 
of scientists, but not by the soundest and best. Social and political science 
will not have its interests promoted by being shaped into the narrow speci- 
alty of view represented by evolutionism. We cannot appreciate the haste 
to link it with the debated hypothesis of “natural seleetion,’” or unify its 
facts under the same method of thought 

But apart from this objectionable feature, Mr. Bagehot’s discussions are 
marked by high ability, and are of great value. - They cover abroad range 
of inquiry and abound in facts and illustrations that enrich the subject. 

The style is clear and vigorous; and viewed as « contribution to inquiry 

on an important subject, the volume will interest those who cannot, as well 

as those who can, accept the views presented. 
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Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL. B., F. R.S. pp. xvi.; 485. 1873 

This is the third volume in the International Scientific Series. It treats 
of foods in a general way without entering on the more practical subject 
of diets. The author includes water and air in his range. The classifica- 
tion of foods is very simple, First, into Solid Foods, embracing, under 
Animal and Vegetable Foods, the Nitrogenous and Non-Nitrogenous. 
Part Second treats of Liquids, and Part Third of Gaseous Foods. The 
volume contains over one hundred and fifty Diagrams, Woodcuts and 
Tables. It furnishes a large amount of valuable information and is sup- ‘ 
plied with a full Index. 

LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 

Scenes in the West, or the Sunday-School and Temperance. By a Mis- 
sionary. pp. 158. 1873. 

This little volume purports to contain pictures of real life. It exhibits 
the difficulties encountered in former days in establishing Sunday Schools 
and stemming the tide of intemperance and irreligion in the West. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

The Reformation : An address by Rev. Prof. W. J. Mann. D. D. The 
Origin and Results of the Ninety-five Theses of Dr. M. Luther, by 
Rev. Prof. C. P. Krauth, D. D.; Together with An English Translation 
of the Ninety-five Theses. Phila.: The Lutheran Book-Store, 117 N. 
6th St. pp. 78. 1873. 

The address by Dr. M. on the Great Reformation, is an interesting exhi- 
bition of the deeper sources of power and permanence in that great move- 
ment. The paper by Dr. K. is historical. The translation of the Ninety- 
five Theses is a good one, by Wm. R. Frick. 

What does 7¢ Matter? A few words about Religion and Science, to a 
Scientific Sceptic. By a friend. Thomas Whittaker, Publisher, 2 Bible 
House, New York 

Luther's Small Catechism. Phila., Lutheran Book-Store, 117 N. 6th St. 

The July numbers of the ‘‘Four Great Quarterlies,’’ The London Quar- 
terly, The Edinburgh Review, The British Quarterly, and The West- 
minster Review, reprinted by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
present, each, a table of valnable contents. We may mention such arti- 
cles as ‘‘The State of English Poetry,’ ‘‘The Church of France,’’ and 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—John Stuart Mill,’ in the London Qvar- 
terly ; **The Failure of the French Revolution,’’ ‘‘Catholicism and Papal 
Infallibility, and ‘‘Recent Travels and Explorations in Syria,’’ in the 
British Quarterly ; “The Talmud’’ and ‘‘The Approaching Transit of 
Venus,’’ inthe Edinburgh. 

The monthly appearance of Blackwood’s Magazine, brings interesting 


and valuable reading 
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